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FOUR POEMS 
By Mary Brent WHITESIDE 
Compensation 


One spring of all the springs was glorified, 
For you came swiftly o’er the waiting hills; 
Your golden footprints were the daffodils. 

And oh! the radiant valley was so wide! 

And oh! your zephyr-like caress, 
And that enchanting world of loveliness— 

So blue—like heaven turned to violets; 

A sweet, low heaven, roofed with apple bloom, 
And tremulous with birdsong and perfume— 
And one of us remembers, one forgets! 


You went away so lightly o’er the hills, 
Just when the shattered apple blossoms spread 
A snow white path for you to tread, 
Lest you should miss the brighter daffodils, 
Yet golden with each spring that pathway lies, 
And love looks at me through all lovers’ eyes— 
Though one of us remembers, one forgets! 
Oh! radiant still the young year’s ardent flush, 
For love’s own self sings to me with the thrush, 
And greets me yearly with the violets. 
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The Ultimate 


Painter of dreams! Your brush has half revealed 
The very soul of beauty, then withdrawn 
As though afraid! 
As though you hinted further, but concealed 
In what you made, 
Some baffling secret that we’re gazing on. 
To be so near—so near a perfect thing— 
The ultimate of coloring! 


Singer of dreams! Your lute has trembling strings, 
Shaken with gusty sweetness, so you willed; 
Reaching so near 
To beauty absolute, no faultier things 
Can charm the ear, 
While still the heart aches for the unfulfilled. 
To be so lovely, and yet not to be 
The ultimate of melody! 
Dreamer of dreams! There is within the soul 
An alchemy so subtle as to blend 
Color and sound; 
A plastic, yet inseparable whole; 
Music is found 
Within a circled rainbow, without end. 
Nor song nor speech nor canvas may express 
This ultimate of loveliness. 
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The Wanderer 


I have watched the dawn from a hundred hills, 
And where some spring beguiles 
An early sunbeam, I have seen— 
Enchanting, radiant, opaline— 
A naiad’s rainbow smile. 
I have wandered in primal solitudes, 
Where ghostly birches stand, 
And through the leaves, where they lure the breeze 
To keep mad revels upon the trees, 
Have seen a wood nymph’s hand, 
As deftly her long green hair she combs, 
For the utter delight of one who roams! 
But alas, when the lights, the glimmering lights 
Are aglow as I wander by 0’ nights, 
Within a thousand homes! 


I have heard the song of the windy sea, 
Above the watery graves 
Of homeless wanderers such as I. 
Among the treasures of kings they lie, 
Within the dark sea caves! 
I have followed the white gulls’ wheeling flight, 
And where the lost ships went, 
I faney the coral polyps, skilled 
In a delicate art, work hard to build 
A coral monument, 
With fragile spirals and frosty domes, 
As a fabric of dreams for one who roams! 
But alas for the lights, the beckoning lights, 
That allure my heart, when they shine 0’ nights, 
Within a thousand homes! 
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And David Danced 


Seven years in Hebron; 

Over Israel, forty years. 

The flocks were thick upon the hills, 
And thick and white their wool, 
And for their shepherd, was a lad, 
Whose face was beautiful. 

Near the town of Bethlehem, 
While the day advanced, 

All unheard he sang for them, 

All unseen he danced. 

Stupid sheep of Palestine, 

That you never knew— 

Saul had slain his thousands— 
What was that to you? 


Of psaltery or timbrel, 

Or crash of brazen cymbal, 

Or dreamed he of loud trumpets, while 
sycophants applaud? 

Though his watch he still must keep, 

Of his father Jesse’s sheep, 

He danced before the Lord. 

Song welled in the heart of him, 

As that heart romanced ; 

It was joy—not art of him, 

And David danced. 


Seven years in Hebron, 

And then, Jerusalem! 

They took him from his father’s sheep; 
What was that to them? 

Yet it was a wondrous thing— 
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Saul had slain his thousands— 
To find a mightier king. 

Michal could not understand,— 
Michal only, of them all; 

David danced, and Israel cheered ; 
She looked on askance and sneered,— 
The daughter of King Saul. 
Luckless Michal, born too soon, 
Lonely in a land, 

Where we know that only she 
Could not understand. 


With psaltery and timbrel, 

And cornet, harp, and cymbal; 

With loud exultant trumpets, and 
Israel to applaud, 

That his watch he well doth keep, 

Of Jehovah’s chosen sheep, 

He danced before the Lord. 

Childlike still, the heart of him, 

Though destiny advanced ; 

It was life—and part of him, 

And David danced. 
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ODES OF LUIS PONCE DE LEON 
TRANSLATED BY H. M. JONES AND E. R. SIMs 


[Luis Ponce de Leon (1529-91), Prince of the Spanish mystics, 
was a native of Belmonte de Cuenca. He joined the Augustinian 
order at the ege of eighteen, and became professor of theology at 
the University of Salamanca in 1561. His advocacy of a renewal and 
more thorough study of the original Biblical languages involved 
him in an endless dispute with his colleagues. Finally, he was 
condemned for heresy by the Inquisition, and was imprisoned for 
four and a half years. His celebrated treatise, the greatest of 
Spanish mystic books, Los Nombres de Cristo, was written during 
this period. Great in prose, he is no less great in poetry. Yet 
he set no value on his poems, which he considered toys of child- 
hood. His nature poems are especially noteworthy. For him, 
nature is God’s medium of intercourse with man. Each plant, each 


stream brings its message, if man will but take the trouble to 
interpret it.] 


To Felipe Rwiz 


O when shall I have worth, 

Free of this prison, heavenward to fly, 
Felipe, far from earth, 

Even in the topmost sky, 

Painless, to view the Truth in purity? 


And see my life, by grace 

Vestured with lightning and with radiant sheen; 
I shall see face to face 

What is and what has been, 

Yea, and the source thereof, a fount unseen; 


Behold the Hand Divine 

Which laid the earth’s foundations, truly spanned 
With measure and with line, 

And the deep bases planned, 

Establishing the ocean with the land. 
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There shall I see the immortal 

Pillars wherewithal the world is founded, 
Yea, and each bar and portal 

Whereby the swoll’n unbounded 

Sea is stayed by Providence and bounded. 


The cause why earth doth shake, 

The sources of the raging of the seas, 

Why the North Wind doth make 

His war, or why increase 

The waters of the deep, which straightway cease; 


The springing of the wells 

Which feed the rivers that perpetually 
Their current runs and swells; 

And why the winters be, 

The causes of the heat, these shall I see. 


And clouds above the earth 

Which from the heav’ns as rain do overflow; 
The lightnings brought to birth, 

The treasures of the snow, 

And how God parts the thunders where they go. 


Hast thou beheld the sky— 

How it is troubled in the summer? Day 

Is darkened suddenly, 

Upon his maddened way 

The west wind lifts to heaven the powdered clay ; 


Behold, amid the cloud 

God sends his chariot, swift and clothed with fire; 
The thunder shouts aloud, 

The lightnings blaze with ire, 

Earth trembles and man doth cower before his Sire. 
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The wild rain whips the roof, 

The high hills flood the lowlands with their streams. 
The laborer, aloof, 

His work like vanished gleams, 

Stands like a man who fears and doubts and dreams! 


There standing, shall I see 

The moving of the heavens in their spheres, 
Aberrant, orderly, 

Each ecireling with his peers, 

The causes of the ordering of the years. 


What spirit rules the stars 

I shall behold, that dresses lucently 

Their bright, celestial cars ; 

Why the two bears agree, 

Rivalling, to bathe themselves within the sea. 


And the eternal fires, 

Fountains of life and light where they do feed, 
Why the day quickly tires 

In winter, and nights speed 

To hold the tardying stars as they have need. 


Contemplative and still, 

In that high sphere, the home of joy and peace, 
I shall behold at will 

How the blessed souls increase 

Within that golden house where sorrows cease! 
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To Francisco de Salinas 


om WORE eek) a 


Spf AS AIEEE DEED A 


O Air! O Still serene 

Clad all in beauty and unusual light! 

I hear how wild and keen 

The musie which takes flight 

By thy skilled hand, Salinas, launched a-right. 


O sound whereat the soul, 

Drowned in the sea of self-oblivion 
Recalls the spotless goal 

Whence erst it leaped to run, 

And the forgotten choiring of the sun! 


The listening spirit grows 

Nobler in thinking and in circumstance; 
Things vile no more it knows, 

Nor gold, the prey of chance, 

Whose beauty takes the herd with lying glance. 


From sphere to sphere it leaps 

Through the wide air, even to the highest sky, 
Where other music keeps 

Undying harmony, 

The spring whence flows this earthly melody. 


That music, being built 

Of many concords, makes response to thine 
Which, with the notes thus spilt 

Doth mix and sound, a sign 

Of rivalhood and harmony divine. 


The spirit sails a deep 

Of dulcet bliss meanwhile, within whose wave 
It sinks at length asleep, 

And hears nor feels not, save 

That accident and harm no power have. 
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O inexpressive bliss! 

Death that is richer life! Oblivion sweet! 
To slumber even as this, 

And never hear the beat 

Of the vile world for dreaming ears unmeet! 


Even now, even to such peace, 

Thou glory of Apollo’s sacred throng, 

Thou friend above increase 

Of treasure, me thy song 

Calls. The visible works but woe and wrong! 


Sound, sound forever on 

Thy harmony, Salinas, to my ears. 
The Eternal Good is won! 

My senses, dead to fears, 

Awaken only in the ethereal spheres! 

















THE EAGLE 
By ALBert EpMuND TROMBLY 


The grand old hermit, he still lingers there, 

The last survivor of his family ; 

He is the last leaf clinging to the tree 

When Autumn frosts have stripped the forests bare. 
Only in quest of food he leaves his lair; 

And if in swooping down the lake, he see 

A seeming foe, he wheels and sullenly 

Winds up the steps of his aerial stair. 


Far from the haunts of men his hermitage. 
His world is prey, large air, and dizzy heights 
And nooday sun: all else to him is naught. 

Like unto one who knows his heart a guage 

Of life, and far aloof through days and nights 
Stands in the silence of his dream and thought. 











OLD AGE 
By A. E. WILKINSON 


As for me, Cephalus, said I, I am delighted to converse with 
persons well advanced in years; for it appears to me a duty to 
learn from them, as from persons who have gone before us on a 
road which we, too, must travel, what kind of a road it is, 
whether rough and difficult, or level and easy.—Plato: The Re- 
public, 


Those who have written of Old Age appear, for the most 
part, as its admirers or apologists. The reason is obvious. 
That side of the ease has been in need of advocacy. The 
world has, in its heart, always recognized this as a period 
of life to be merely endured with such stolidity or pride to 
bear up against adverse conditions as native hardihood may 
have conferred or the discipline of life have enabled one to 
acquire. The merciful construction of our spirits warns us 
that whatever is said of it should be as cheerful and inspiring 
as possible. 

Even its eulogists feel compelled to attach conditions. 
‘The hoary head is a crown of glory,’’ says the wise man 
of old; but he is compelled to add the qualification, ‘‘if it 
be found in the way of righteousness.’’ This is everlastingly 
true; and there can be no more substantial incentive to a life 
of virtue and integrity than that which comes from a recogni- 
tion of the horror, aversion and contempt with which we 
shrink from the wicked old man or woman. 

But that in a life of virtue there is to be found any guar- 
anty against the ills which gather over its close is one of those 
bits of sentiment which will hardly bear examination, however 
oft repeated. Perhaps none will venture to tell us the exact 
truth about this unless it be those Devil’s advocates, the sat- 
irists. Listen to Dr. Johnson when, after portraying the woes 
of declining life for the vicious, he turns to the brighter 
picture. 
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But grant the virtues of a temperate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime, 
An age that melts with unperceived decay 
And glides in modest innocence away,— 

* * a * 


The general favorite, as the general friend,— 
Such age there is, and who could wish its end. 
But even on these her load misfortune flings 

To press the weary minutes’ flagging wings. 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred merit fills the sable bier; 

Now lacerated friendship claims a tear: 

Year follows year, decay pursues decay; 

Still drops some joy from withering life away; 
New forms arise and different views engage; 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage; 

Till pitying nature signs a last release 

And bids afflicted worth depart in peace. 


Other apologists than the Hebrew Wisdom Poets or the 
Johnsonized Juvenal coneede that the felicity of age is sub- 
ject to rigid conditions. Thus, Emerson: 


Youth is everywhere in place. Age, like woman, requires fit 
surroundings. Age is comely in coaches, in churches, in chairs 
of state and ceremony, in council chambers, in courts of justice 
and historical societies. Age is becoming in the country. But 
in the rush and uproar of Broadway, if you look into the faces 
of the passengers there is dejection or indignation in the seniors, 
a certain concealed sense of injury, and the lip made up with a 
heroic determination not to mind it. 


It is not that the world is generally lacking in kindly 
consideration for age, though plenty of instances of indiffer- 
ence may be noted if one looks out for them. Age finds its 
grievance rather in that insolent strength of youth as it 
Swaggers past. This is an offense in itself which no show 
of courtesy can alleviate—which it rather intensifies. A 
young woman said to me recently that she always declined to 
accept a seat in the street cars from an elderly gentleman. 


EN gg NY OR me tee ne 
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I assured her that therein she was at fault. She could do 
him no greater kindness than to refuse to recognize his in- 
firmities unless he wished to insist on them. To treat him 
precisely as though he were a youth would be the most deli- 
cate flattery she could offer. 

The genial essayist, Mr. Crothers, writing in the November 
Atlantic of ‘‘Every Man’s Natural Desire to Be Somebody 
Else,’’ thus characterizes the tactless person: ‘‘When he 
meets some one who is older than he, he is conscious of the 
fact, and emphasizes by every polite attention the disparity 
in years. * * * On the other hand, he sees a callow youth 
and addresses himself to the obvious callowness, and thereby 
makes himself thoroughly disliked. For, strange to say, the 
youth prefers to be addressed as a person of precocious ma- 
turity.’’ 

That passage quoted from Emerson leads to a consideration 
of perhaps the greatest alleviation of the lot of age, the power 
of endurance which comes, partly at least, from a certain 
deadening of sensibilities far too acute and the source of un- 
numbered sufferings. But to say this is to imply that we 
have ceased to suffer because so much of our native capacity 
is already dead. Some have had the courage to number this 
as one of our blessings (though its corollary might be to count 
death the greatest blessing of all) and among these we may 
count again the Sage of Concord. 


The passions have answered their purpose: that slight but 
dread overweight with which in each instance Nature secures the 
execution of her aim drops off. * * * * We live in youth 
in the midst of this rabble of passions, quite too tender, quite too 
hungry and irritable. Later the interiors of mind and heart open 
and supply grander motives. We learn the fatal compensations 
that wait on every act. Then, one after another, this riotous, time- 
destroying crew disappear.' 





4§tudents of the classics may recall that Emerson here seems 
to have borrowed from that pleasant conversation of old Cephalus 
with Socrates and his friends which introduces the Republic of 


eS 
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But the endurance of age is partly philosophical, too. We 
have learned to suffer many things we once thought insuffer- 
able, and have acquired a cynical derision of our former at- 
titude towards them. Things once of overwielming import- 
ance sink into their true proportion and do n»t much matter. 
We almost come to think that nothing much matters. 

Possibly some little reflection from the world to come may 
enter into these resignations. The childish griefs were dread- 
ful to the child. We have come to regard with amused tol- 
erance sO many once overmastering sorrows that we see now 
how childish those of maturity may appear when we look 
back at them from another shore. We have dreamed of fame, 
fortune, honor, romance, and adventure. What would life 
be worth without them? The lot is cast and we have drawn 
pain, poverty, contempt, and even shame. Yet we find that 
we can endure and still smile over it. It is not entirely from 
deadening of sensibility that this comes about. Standards 
of value have changed. I remember a certain bankrupt in 
the village in which I was reared. He owed everybody who 
would trust him; and not to pay your debts was the unfor- 
givable village sin. But he went about light-heartedly and 
exchanged merry jests like a man who enjoyed life. For this, 
more than for his insolvency, I despised him in my youth. 
Now I think that he was a gallant heart, and wish that I 
could bear myself against adversity so jauntily. 

Doubtless our best resource may be found in the possession 
of a little sporting blood. We are playing life’s ninth in- 
ning. Unusual good fortune must have attended us if we do 
not feel that we have been outclassed and are already de- 





Plato. A passage from Cicero’s De Senectute is little short of a 
paraphrase of the same original. Neither author, of course, can 
be reproached as a plagiarist. We quote Shakespeare without giv- 
ing credit, assuming that the reader will know where it comes 
from; and the same presumption, though in these days it is per- 
haps a little less warranted, may attach to one’s borrowings from 
Plato, 
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feated. But if we are good sports we shall play out the 
game with a feeling that discredit comes, not from defeat, 
but from the failure to acquit ourselves as good sturdy play- 
ers. We have fought a long fight and would not now forfeit 
the right to claim an honorable discharge at the end. But 
we shall do this a little grimly and without the gay reaction 
of youth; for we have come to that time when, in the solemn 
and beautiful figure of the Wise Man, ‘‘the clouds return 
after the rain.’’ 
* *- * * 

To the young it seems that gray-beards are established in 
the possession of the world and all authority. There seems 
no place for another, unless one happens to be born to place 
or possessions. It is an error from little observation. Age, 
it is true, sits in the seats of authority; but it merely sits 
there; it does not oceupy. Leadership is forever with the 
young. Too much experience is the death of it. When we 
learn how complicated are the problems and how little knowl- 
edge or wisdom we can bring to their solution the power is 
gone out of us. 

LEADERSHIP. 


Once ignorant of his own ignorance, 

He carried wise men by rash counselings. 

Against their judgment, to attempting things 

Mere prudence shrank from. “Forward! Take the chance! 
The only fatal choice is not to advance.” 

And yet the foolish confidence which springs 

From youth and inexperience often brings 

A triumph over fate and circumstance. 

He has grown old and careful, and can see 

How close they shaved sunk rock and treacherous shore, 
How mad his counsels which brought victory, 

And how youth’s triumph proves, when all is o’er, 

Blind folly and luck’s haphazard decree. 

Now he is wise; and he can lead no more.’ 


*The writer will endeavor to attribute to the proper source all 
quotations of which he makes use in this paper. Where due 
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If we find some degree of consolation to lie in the painful 
limitations of age, on the other hand there is little comfort 
in what is generally taken to be its crown of attainment. It 
is accepted as the age of wisdom. It may be doubted if more 
of real wisdom, the sort that is worth while because it ac- 
complishes something, does not lie in the unwarranted hope- 
fulness and idealism of youth than in the cold disillusionment 
of over-maturity. To the sareasm, si jeunesse savait, there 
has always been the good retort, si vieillesse pouvait. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in ‘‘Crabbed Age and Youth’’ has had the 
boldness to put this forward squarely and to defend the 
superior wisdom of youth. 


Discredited as they are in practice, the cowardly proverbs hold 
their own in theory; and it is another instance of the same spirit 
that the opinions of old men about life have been accepted as 
final. All sorts of allowances are made for the illusions of youth, 
and none or almost none for the disenchantments of age. It is 
held to be a good taunt, and somehow or other to clinch the ques- 
tion logically, when an old gentleman waggles his head and says: 
“Ah! So I thought when I was your age.” It is not thought an 
answer at all, if the young man retorts: ‘“My venerable sir, so 
I shall probably think when I am yours.” And yet the one is as 
good as the other. * * * * Now I know that in thus turning 
conservative with years, I am going through the normal cycle of 


credit is not given, it is to be understood that he assumes re- 
sponsibility. In Macaulay’s day there was a house in London 
where he was not known as the orator to whom Parliament lis- 
tened with delight, the great historian, the charming essayist, the 
‘ fierce critic before whom literary offenders cowered, or the popu- 
lar diner out whose conversation was one of the attractions of 
society. Here he was, to a little circle of children, only the Uncle 
Tom who got down on the floor to play with them, told them won- 
derful stories, and especially who repeated to them quantities of 
merriest nonsense rhymes, which he said, when they demanded 
the name of the author, were from the works of “the Judicious 
Poet.’”’ Since wecan not attribute our quotations to so ambitious a 
name, it may be assumed that those not otherwise credited may 
be taken as the composition of the Injudicious Poet. 
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change and traveling in the common orbit of men’s opinions. I 
submit to this, as I would submit to gout or gray hair, as a con- 
comitant of growing age or else of failing animal heat; but I do 
not acknowledge that it is necessarily a change for the better— 
I dare say it is deplorably for the worse. I have no choice in the 
business, and can no more resist this tendency of my mind than 
I could prevent my body from beginning to totter and decay. If 
I am spared (as the phrase runs) I shall doubtless outlive some 
troublesome desires; but I am in no hurry about that; nor, when 
the time comes, shall I plume myself on the immunity. Just in 
the same way, I do not greatly pride myself on having outlived 
my belief in the fairy tales of Socialism. 


What avails your wisdom if you must address it to an un- 
wise world? Grant that it (that of age) is the true wisdom, 
which seems to be a debatable question, still it is not the sort 
which a young world wants to hear or can use. Says Emer- 
son, again: ‘‘We postpone our literary work until we have 
more ripeness and skill to write, and we one day discover that 
our literary talent was a youthful effervescence which we have 
now lost.’’ It is in a more resentful spirit that the Inju- 
dicious Poet sings of : 


THE VOICE OF YOUTH. 


Though crudely sentimental ring 

The songs that boyhood strives to sing, 
Let him essay his melody. 

The listeners are even such as he. 

With silvering hair may come the day 
When something he has learned to say. 
Alas! when this has found a tongne 

The world meanwhile was growing young 
And still regards as higher truth 

The harmless babble of his youth. 


* * * * 


Against the wisdom of age, though it should be conceded, 
may fairly be set its cowardice, moral and physical. The old 
are counted inevitably conservatives. This is not always true. 
It would be interesting to inquire what course of life’s dis- 
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cipline led the few conspicuous examples of those who were 
cautious conservatives in their youth and radical innovators 
in later life into this abnormal development, such, for in- 
stance, as that of Gladstone. 

It is quite possible that we have exaggerated notions of the 
conservatism of age. There may be more gray-haired revolu- 
tionists than the world suspects. One reason why this may 
be suggests itself. Success or failure has a far greater effect 
upon us in this respect than mere years. The fortunate man, 
even more than the married one, has ‘‘given hostages to for- 
tune.’’ But the aged who are unsuccessful, and hence pos- 
sibly radicals, revolutionists, or socialists, do not count. They 
drop completely out of sight of all but the few who have to 
reckon with them. A railroad lawyer once gave me this as 
one of the maxims to be observed in selecting jurymen: 
‘*Never take an old man who has been a failure. He will be- 
lieve in confiscating all corporate property.’’ But though 
litigants and office seekers after votes may be interested in 
studying the psychology of the elderly person of broken for- 
tunes, to the world in general they are negligible quantities. 
The unsuccessful youth may still have possibilities. To be 
old and a failure is to be forgotten and ignored by all the 
world. Its eyes are fixed on those who are or may become of 
some importance; and, of the aged, the successful, who only 
are to be so reckoned, are under bonds to preserve the status 
quo. Even if only slight success has rewarded them, they 
have nothing to hope for and a little to lose. They crawl 
into their bomb-proof and are not inclined to storm any more 
positions. 

But even such men may have, at the back of their minds 
a lingering weakness for the sort of career on which they seem 
to have turned their backs. The cynical Rochefoucauld said: 
‘‘Few virtuous women are not weary of their profession.”’ 
That is doubtless a libel on all the best of the better sex; 
but it is easy to imagine a conservative politician getting op- 
pressed with the tedium of his role, like that rock-ribbed de- 
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fender of ancient abuses, Lord Eldon, who said: ‘‘If I had 
my life to live over, damme if I wouldn’t be an agitator.’’ 
Tennyson, in his noble poem ‘‘Ulysses’’ hits the mark of this 
state of mind. We rebel at the thought that for us there is 
no more adventure. We would chance death for one more 
thrill. 

If I could live my life over! How many have lamented 
that this is impossible and pictured the great things that 
might befall if to the power of youth could be added the 
wisdom of age. All this may be doubted. Stevenson puts it 
neatly and with some justice: 


There is something irreverent in the speculation, but perhaps 
the want of power has more to do with the wise resolutions of 
of age than we are always willing to admit. It would be an in- 
structive experiment to make an old man young again and leave 
him all his savoir. I scarcely think he would put his money in 
the savings bank after all: I doubt if he would be such an ad- 
mirable son as we are led to expect; and as for his conduct in 
love, I firmly believe that he would out-Herod Herod, and put the 
whole of his new compeers to the blush. * * * * If a man 
lives to any considerable age it can not be denied that he laments 
his imprudences, but I notice that he often laments his youth a 
deal more bitterly and with a more genuine intonation. 


We often do lament our imprudences; but it is quite possi- 
ble to lament our prudences too. To give to youth the ex- 
perience of age would possibly be to take away the real source 
of its power. If it had a contrary effect it would perhaps 
be due to the fact that one’s experience in his past and the 
consciousness of having been given a second life to experi- 
ment with, might lead him to make that one more venturesome 
than the first; for in general the lesson that old age teaches 
us is that in the past we have failed quite as often from being 
too prudent as from being too venturesome. 

One of the unsatisfactory conditions of life is that Pru- 
dence is always motioning us away from paths which we should 
like to explore. One would be an artist. Perhaps he has a 
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sneaking, half-acknowledged desire to be a rake, or a hero and 
enjoy adventure; but he also wants a competence, a family, 
home, and domestic happiness. So Prudence tells him to be 
a bank clerk, a physician, or a college professor. Well, he 
must make his choice, since he has but one life to live. It 
seems that he ought to have two, at least. One he might pass 
under the direction of wisdom, personified, from time to time, 
by parents, pedagogues, preachers, wife, children, and Mrs. 
Grundy. In the other he might try a flier, and discover 
whether there is any foundation for his suspicion that there 
may be in him possibilities of being something unusual. 

Whatever one may choose, it will leave its stamp on him 
at the end. Penuriousness is a reproach frequently leveled 
against age. Instances to support it are not far to seek. A 
hardening of the channels of character along lines where it 
has long flowed is then natural. Even where given to over- 
flows we note that streams thereby build up their banks and 
define their currents more often than they break out new 
eourses. It would be strange if the one activity which has 
pressed its needs most strongly on us through life should 
not by this time become a fixed habit. The grasping man is 
likely to become more grasping as years advance; the profli- 
gate can not so easily become more reckless. If ‘‘age requires 
fit surroundings,’’ surely the most indispensable of these is 
a competence. If one forgets this in his youth, it will be 
sternly forced on his attention later. To become an object 
of charity, a dependent, or even old and poor, is not only 
to suffer deprivation, but to be an object of contempt, or of 
that sort of pity which may be worse. A sense of this may 
increase the later prudence of those who were never prudent 
before. But, even with this, the free spender will find the 
habits of a lifetime hard to break. If he succeeds in doing 
so, he may find abundant justification for a penuriousness 
which would have been a most unlovely trait in youth. He 
can well afford to disregard Byron’s sneer: 


So, for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 
I think I must take up with Avarice. 
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If Nature at length kindly grants us immunity from vices 
growing out of passions and appetites which she has weak- 
ened or taken away, but it is powerless to amend this, she may 
still, in many cases, compel it to assume the form of a virtue. 


* * * x 


About physical courage, it is commonplace that the young 
have vastly more than the aged. It would seem that, so far 
as the fear of death is concerned, the fact ought to be other- 
wise. Why should we be cowards when we have so little 
to lose. That the love of mere existence grows stronger with 
years has been often remarked, but it may be a popular delu- 
sion. Most old men probably care little for their lives. They 
have lived, and experienced, and presumably have grown more 
or less tired of all that life has to offer. The prospect of 
increasing decline and infirmity holds out no promise of any- 
thing new to them except some new form of pain, and the 
last and greatest novelty—death. However little they may 
fear death, dying is a disagreeable process. ‘‘I fear not 
death, but dying,’’ sang poor David Gray in the grip of 
tuberculosis. But this grizzly monster stands pretty close, 
and the old realize its impendeney. The young do not. It 
has been said, ‘‘No young man thinks that he will ever die.’’ 
That appears something so far away as to be negligible. Every 
one feels that he is somehow entitled to live out his natural 
span, of three score years and ten, or thereabouts, and expects 
to do so, whatever present peril may confront him. Though 
quite sure that I am myself of no more than average courage, 
perhaps less than average, being handicapped in this regard 
with some imagination, I remember that in my youth I have 
been threatened, in private quarrel, with various lethal weap- 
ons drawn against my person, pistols, knives, once with a 
sword; but I can not recall that in these adventures the 
thought that I was about to die ever crossed my mind. 

No one could wish to deprive youth of this basis of its con- 
fident courage. But Montaigne calls attention to the inse- 
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curity of its foundation. ‘‘What an idle conceit it is,’’ he 
says, ‘‘to expect to die of a decay of strength which is the 
last effect of the extremest age, and to propose to ourselves 
no shorter lease of life than that, considering that it is a kind 
of death the most rare and very hardly seen. We call that 
only a natural death. * * * To die of old age is a death 
rare, extraordinary, and singular and therefore so much less 
natural than the others.’’ 


But a sense of the nearness of death, so foreign to the 
mind of the young and so inevitable to the old, is not a hor- 
ror, nor even a particularly painful feeling to the latter. For 
the youth to die seems to work a species of fraud upon him. 
He is disappointed of his just expectations of life and of its 
joys, and such summary foreclosure seems shocking. The 
aged can but feel, for the most part, that they have got all 
that was due them, and if the performance did not come up 
to what was advertised in the bills, that was only the com- 
mon lot, which the manly should endure without whimper- 
ing. Death does not show itself to them as an unweleome 
period to promised joys of life. These frustration or satiety 
have long since taught them to value less keenly than they 
onee did. For the most part they look upon impending dis- 
solution without much dread and with a resigned hope that 
they may meet it with decency, suffer as little as may be per- 
mitted, and die, if possible, as gentlemen should. 

Then, the death which is a menace to the aged is not usu- 
ally very imminent in point of time. The septuagenarian who 
has, as yet, developed no serious lesion of the vital organs may 
have far less prospect of living a year than has the man of 
half that age, and his chance of living ten years may be neg- 
ligible. But for the next twenty-four hours his risk may be 
as good as the man’s of thirty-five, or better. 

Even the dreadful question, ‘‘If a man die shall he live 
again?’’ loses something of its poignancy. May we let the 
Injudicious Poet once more try to give expression to this point 
of view? 
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THOUGH HE SLAY ME 


I can not think that even my little gain 

So painfully attained, the hard won wage 

Of this, my long and toilsome pilgrimage, 
Was doomed of God to be so won in vain. 
The voice which said to me: “Aspire! Attain! 
Grow strong in character, in wisdom sage!”’ 
Implied the promise of a heritage 

Not death itself should snatch from me again. 
Still let me bravely meet what He may send, 
Though born to drop into oblivion. 

His purposes I cannot comprehend, 

But his decrees are righteous, every one. 

T must not shrink from my appointed end, 
For, though He slay me, thus it best were done. 


Another way of looking at it may illustrate. We feel that 
we are practically through with this mortal life. Much of 
what we call our personality was bound up with it. What 
form personality may assume in another venture of existence 
we know not; but with this we are about done. The new 
fortune may disappoint all that we dream of it, but may not 
be the worse for that. Let us hear then from the Injudicious 
Poet the song of 


THE WEARY RIVER 


Weary river, rolling down 

Through the marshes and the sand, 
Foul with sewage of the town, 
Clogged with refuse of the land, 


Of the mountains do you dream 
And your well-springs in the shade, 
iaughter of the lucent stream, 
Leap and roar of the cascade? 


These you may not-know again. 
Purer, freer, life must be. 

Toil round one more loop, for then 
Flash the billows of the sea. 
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I do not wish to be understood as intimating that the hope 
of a future life grows dimmer with years. My observation is 
that it is more likely to strengthen. But whatever may be our 
conclusion as to the prospects of personal survival after death, 
we may find it difficult, in these days, to give it expression in 
quite the tone of serene confidence which Cicero ascribes to 
old Cato, the heathen: ‘‘I shall depart as though from an 
inn, not frem a home.’”’ Cicero is always more of the rheto- 
rician than of the philosopher; and we can never be sure as to 
what an orator really thinks. 


‘*Now lacerated friendship claims a tear.’’ In this very 
Johnsonian verse the Great Cham of literature laments one 
of the afflictions of our decline. It is a woe from which no 
period of life is exempt. That which renders its sting 
sharpest for age is that lost friends can no longer be replaced 
by others. A distinguished lawyer said to me that a man 
made no friends after he was thirty—only acquaintances. 
This may be exaggerated, but it is clear that a considerable 
degree of loneliness is the inevitable lot of the old. So many 
friends have died, so many drifted out of personal touch, that 
the aged man if he looks around upon the circle of his inti- 
mates, must find that these are now merely the friends of his 
children. 

‘*Superflous lags the veteran on the stage’’ is the most 
quoted of the Doctor’s sayings. How fast the world changes! 
How much more point now to the lament that ‘‘new forms 
arise and different views engage’’ than would seem to be 
the case in the days of the earlier Georges! On the other 
hand, it may be a little easier now than then, and for various 
reasons, for the veteran to keep up with the march of 
mind, and preserve a sympathetic understanding of what is 
going on in the world. But all modern facilities for keeping 
up with the procession have not made the task an easy one. 
The procession itself is stepping out at a livelier gait. It 
may be said to have walked briskly in the days of George IIT; 
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but it is running breathlessly now and seems likely to fly 
soon. The last half century was amazing, and changed this 
old world more, politically, socially, and industrially, than 
many centuries before had been able to do. The next bids 
fair to be more amazing still. I begin to find myself a little 
anxious for years enough to afford a glimpse of what seems 
immediately coming. Just now it looks immense but unde- 
fined—sometimes portentous, often hopeful. I shall see 
so little of it that I wish I might go to sleep like Rip Van 
Winkle, and wake up twenty, fifty, or a hundred years from 
now, just to look it over. This sense of great impending 
changes, probably for the better, seems appropriate to youth 
rather than to age—as Hawthorne has noted in his character 
of Holgrove in the House of Seven Gables, to whom it seemed : 





That in this age, more than ever before, the moss grown and 
rotten past is to be torn down, and lifeless institutions to be 
thrust out of the way, and their dead corpses buried, and every- 
thing to begin anew. As to the main point—-may we never live 
to doubt it—as to the better centuries that are coming, the artist 
Was surely right. His error lay in supposing that this age, more 
than any past or future one, is destined to see the tattered 
garments of Antiquity exchanged for a new suit, instead of grad- 
ually renewing themselves by patchwork; in applying his own 
little life span as the measure of an interminable achievement; 
and more than all in fancying that it mattered anything to the 
great end in view whether he himself should contend for it or 
against it. Yet it was well for him to think so. 





* * * * 


I think it characteristic of the time that an old man’s point 
of view may have so much of what is the mark of youth, and 
be so little pessimistic. Still his attitude, if not cynical, will 
at least be somewhat more indifferent to new thought than 
that of younger men. He will remember how many fads and 
freaks in art and literature, in science, government, medicine, 
even in law, he has seen rise, flourish, pass, and be forgotten, 
as most of those now hailed as revolutionary are sure to be in 
their time. But it is not pleasant to feel oneself superfluous. 
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Once we looked forward to the day when, our work done, we 
could sit by and watch the struggle from the side lines—be 
a sort of honored emeritus professor of life. But this is a 
mistake. An old man ought to keep hold of his place of active 
work as long as possible. Especially is this true of 
Americans, for we, of all peoples, have made work our only re- 
creation, and are hard put to it to find any means of enter- 
taining ourselves in idleness. Moreover, any change is haz- 
ardous to the old. To build the new house he has long 
wanted, to retire from the business he has followed, is likeiy 
to precipitate dissolution. 

Have you not sometimes forgotten to wind your watch, 
taken it out to find it still marking the correct hour, and look- 
ing at it again an hour or two later found that it had stopped 
at the very instant that you last looked at it. It had been 
barely running, and the little jar when you snapped the case 
shut and returned it to your pocket was enough to end it. 

Montaigne complains, in his essay on age that we are not 
sent to our life’s work early enough, and also that we are 
dismissed too soon. ‘‘I should be of opinion,’’ he says, *‘that 
our employment should be as long as possible extended for 
the public good: I find the fault on the other side, that 
they do not employ us early enough. This emperor [Augus- 
tus, whom he has been citing] was arbiter of the world 
at nineteen, and yet would have a man to be thirty before he 
could decide a dispute about a gutter. For my part I believe 
our souls are adult at twenty, as much so as they are ever 
like to be and as capable then as ever.’’ 

However incumbent it may be on the old man to keep his 
place in the world, he will do it at the expense of the sarcasm 
of many who think he has outlived his usefulness and is fill-. 
ing a position where their own qualities are peculiarly fitted 
to shine. 

‘No wise man ever wished to be younger,”’ said the ‘‘Ter- 
rible Dean,’’ but he himself lived to attain something of the 
condition of the ‘‘Struldbrugs’’ of his savage satire and ‘‘to 
point a mortal and adorn a tale’’ for Dr. Johnson. 
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In life’s last scenes what prodigies surprise! 
Fears of the brave and follies of the wise. 
From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires, a driveler and a show. 


Doubtless, if he had been conscious of his state, he would 
have wished, not for youth, but for death. 
* * * * 


*‘Decay pursues decay.’” The comforters of age must of 


necessity ignore one of its frequent and most grievous ac- 
companiments, the impairment of the senses. They do so be- 
cause the affliction is severe, and consolations not very ob- 
vious. This may be permitted them because deafness and 
loss of sight may fall even upon the young, and may, by good 
fortune, fail to befall the aged. 

For the deadening of the sensibilities in general, Montaizne 
offers a significant scrap of comfort. If we have become less 
sensitive to pleasure, we have also become so to pain. He 
quotes from Livy the observation that pleasure is never quite 
so pleasurable to us as pain is painful. Our best resources 
against this sealing of the outer world from us must be in a 
mind so stored that it can draw upon itself. One like Mil- 
ton’s could give us the majestic resignation of his immortal 
sonnet upon his blindness: ‘‘They also serve who only stand 
and wait.’’ 

**Still drops some joy from withering life away.’’ Here, 
perhaps, lies the gist of Dr. Johnson’s case against senility. 
It is to be noted that those who emphasize this point seem to 
dwell chiefly on the barring of the gates of Love, which in all 
literature has ever been acclaimed as the greatest thing in the 
world. But this fairy-land, long before physical decay has 
sealed it away, has generally been disenchanted, fumigated, 
sterilized, put in order, and locked up. The cause of the 
downfall of Love’s empire over the soul are psychological, 
rather than physical, and do their work of destruction some- 
where in middle life or earlier. The ardent and imaginative 
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spirit who, like Mr. Britling, is driven by temperament to be- 
come, from time to time, ‘‘one of the great cruising brother- ° 
hood of the Pilgrims of Love,’’ discovers, long before years 
have really withered him, that the role of lover is essentiaily 
an absurd and grotesque one, in which he ean by no means 
sustain the dignity on which his maturity prides itself. The 
Injudicious Poet has taken his fling, too, at this phase of life. 


MAKING LOVE 


‘Tis sad that making love, which man has found 
His quite most fascinating avocation, 

Should also prove to be appropriate ground 
For expert skill in every operation; 

Skill scarce attained until the expert, bound 
By dignity and Nature’s limitation, 

Must sigh to find his delicate art, in truth, 

Is unavailable except to youth. 


Just as we learn how properly to sue 
Time’s deadly interdiction falls on us: 

Your years and gravity forbid to woo— 

The better done the more ridiculous. 

Laugh now at love or love will laugh at you 
Whose art, grown daily less felicitous, 

Is put to shame by awkward lovers now 
Who lack the late won gift of knowing how. 


This is a painful refiection. Doubtless most married men 
have looked back on the period of their courtship, and es- 
pecially the incident of their proposal, with some inward 
rage over its awkwardness, its ineptitude, its total lack of the 
finished poetic art which should characterize such a_ per- 
formance, and which they feel that they could now bring to 
it. Life with respect to the proper period for love and love 
making is much like the black land farm of which a Fannin 
County man said that he cultivated it for twenty years, and 
only found, in that time, about three hours in one afternoon 
when it was just right to plow. All the rest of the time it 
was either too dry or too wet. 
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It is obvious, then that the passing away of passionate 
love from among the joys of life, if it can really be counted 
a joy, which is doubtful, as it is generally mixed with so many 
things quite otherwise than joyous, is a grief which befalls us, 
not in old age, but quite in middle life. Stevenson was still 
a young man when he announced that he would not, in old 
age, plume himself upon his immunity from troublesome 
desires. But Plato attributes to the poet, Sophocles quite a 
different view. ‘‘Most gladly, indeed, have I escaped from 
these pleasures, as from some furious and savage master.”’ 

But the greatest felicity of our closing years may come 
from love of quite another sort. That is the serene domestic 
peace which is often the lot of the man who can pass his old 
age in the companionship of the wife of his youth. 

If we listen once more to the Injudicious Poet, it must be 
for: 

THE LAST SONG 


Who shall sing to make us cheer? 
We have many minstrels had. 
Only one more we may hear, 
And the note must not be sad. 


Downward soon the curtain slips, 
Soon a hand turns out the light. 
Let a smile be on our lips 
Ere we pass into the night. 


Laughing girls in circle gay 
Dancing to the music move. 
Them we must not hear today 
For the strain is all of love 


Round the board with pipe and glass 
Loud the rattling chorus rung. 
Scarcely wrinkled faces pass 

With the glees that there were sung. 


Once the bugle, wild and sweet 
Roused the tread of marching files, 
Now it stirs not weary feet 

Which have toiled so many miles. 
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Lamentation and distress 

Broke from hearts with anguish stung. 
Grief enough and bitterness 

Have found utterance on our tongue. 


Love, ambition, woe or mirth— 
All the songs these burdens bore 
Chanted for us from our birth; 
And we would not hear them more. 


Life’s short raptures fade away, 
But its agonies have passed. 
Peace of the tranquil closing day 
Be the note that lingers last. 








THE ORGANIZATION OF OUR LATIN-AMERICAN 
TRADE 


By CuHarues H. CuNNINGHAM 


The participation of the United States in the world war 
in defense of the right of American commerce to cross the 
seas without illegitimate interruption marks the close of 
an era of commercial self-sufficiency as well as of political 
isolation. Our present alliance with the great industrial 
nations of England, France, and Japan has more than a 
political significance. Like those nations the United States 
of the twentieth century has become an industrial nation and 
has been forced to seek other markets than those within our 
borders, and we are equally interested in maintaining free- 
dom of access to those markets. The last twenty years have 
seen the evolution of the United States from the status of an 
agricultural nation to one which manufactures for export. 
This process has been gradual, and is still in process of devel- 
opment. The importance of the foreign market to American 
manufacturers and exporters has been shown in the recent 
measure brought before Congress designed to give American 
goods the benefit of non-competitive organization on the 
foreign market. Irrespective of the Webb Bill, it is a safe 
prediction that the competition offered by American firms on 
the foreign market within ten years will be as keen as that 
which normally exists between the firms of other nations. 

While the present state of international trade is somewhat 
uncertain, and our own organization, especially with regard 
to South America probably temporary, there are certain con- 
siderations relative to the South American trade which are 
actual. An outline of the present organizations of American 
business in South America will therefore not be purely 
academic, though any prognostication as to what may 
happen in the future would be decidedly unsafe at the 
present juncture. 
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That South America constitutes a legitimate and logi- 
eal field for our commercial activities has been recog- 
nized by a comparatively limited number of our exporters 
and manufacturers, although the number of the latter has 
increased considerably during the last three years. On the 
other hand some of our most powerful commercial organi- 
zations have been established there for many years, and it 
is the tendency of some of the latter, if not the desire, to 
pre-empt the territory and discourage the entrance of other 
American firms competing in the same field. Possibly the 
Webb Bill, already alluded to, may have some relation in 
its inception to the notion of conserving the field, or at least 
the North American end of it, for our firms already estab- 
lished there. These firms have done remarkably well in 
Latin America. They have won their way in the face of 
keen competition by a dependence on the strength of their 
organization and the excellence of their product. They have 
in this manner shown to the world that North American 
manufacturers, by maintaining a high standard of efficiency 
and delivering an honest product, can compete in a foreign 
market against European goods. Our organizations in South 
America have derived no advantage and do not now seek to 
obtain business through reliance on any such doctrine as 
‘* America for the Americans,”’ through the Monroe Doctrine, 
or by any other supposed political advantage derived by the 
United States in South America. They are entitled to all the 
assistance, legislative or moral, that can be rendered them. 

Indeed, North American commercial expansion in Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile has had many obstacles to 
overcome. The greatest disadvantage has lain in our tardy 
entrance into this sphere. We found the enterprises of our 
European rivals already firmly established. The British 
have been active in South America a hundred years, the 
French and Germans at least forty. Foreign capital is in- 
vested in about every form of business, including trans- 
portation, dock improvements, public service corporations, 
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mining, stock raising, and agriculture. With support of this 
character it may be easily realized that the European import 
business is firmly anchored. The ownership or control of the 
railways in Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine has been of 
special advantage to the British in numerous ways not con- 
nected with railroads. The same may be said of British 
and French investments in dock-works, harbor improve- 
ments, lighting plants, agriculture, stock raising, meat pack- 
ing, and banking. Im general, foreign control of these 
activities has led to increased foreign trade, to the exclusion 
of the North American influence. 

The beginning of the European war saw our export trade 
in certain lines firmly established in South America. The 
necessary decrease in the importation of German, Belgian, 
French, and to some extent British goods led to an increase 
of our exports to the South American countries, though this 
gain cannot be said to have been proportionate. In 1913 we 
occupied third place in the Argentine import trade, with 14 
per cent as compared with Germany’s 17 per cent and 
Great Britain’s 31 per cent of that trade. At present we 
are tied with Great Britain, having furnished 29 per cent of 
Argentina’s imports in 1916. In Brazil’s imports we oc- 
eupied the third place in 1913, with 15.71 per cent. This last 
year we furnished 38 per cent to Britain’s 21 per cent, while 
Germany was unable to participate. We also occupied third 
place in Chile’s imports in 1913, with 17 per cent, being 
distanced by Great Britain’s 30 per cent and Germany’s 25 
per cent. The year 1915 saw the total of Chile’s imports 
fall from 156 to 120 million dollars and of this amount we 
furnished 33 per cent, Great Britain 24 per cent and Ger- 
many slightly over 5 per cent. The total of the Argentine’s 
imports declined from 408 millions of dollars in 1913 to 163 
millions in 1916. Brazil suffered a decrease from 326 to 87 
million. While it is interesting to note that we occupy first 
place in the trade of these countries, the decrease in the 
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total of imports suggests the existence of commercial op- 
portunities which we have failed to utilize completely.’ 

The outbreak of the war did not find the United States 
prepared to take up South American trade. We did not 
have the ships with which to carry the goods, and we were 
not manufacturing for the South American market. The 
period from 1914 to 1917 has been one of readjustment, and 
exceedingly well it is being accomplished in view of the in- 
creasing demands of our European allies and our own 
tremendous domestic demands. When the war broke out 
we occupied third place; we failed to hold our own in 1914, 
and did but slightly better in 1915. The years 1916 and 
1917 have witnessed gains of from 75 to 250 per cent over 
1915 in our trade with the various South American 
countries.” While this is encouraging, this gain is not nec- 





‘According to the 1917 bulletins of the Pan American Union, 
exports of the United States to the leading South American coun- 
tries in 1913 and 1915 were as follows: 


1913 1915 
Argentine Republic ...........-+... $ 60,140,000 $ 54,465,000 
Rr tere rere ee 51,238,000 46,858,000 
CE ba ncantueseeckeenceuneennusee 20,089,000 18,638,000 


“According to the report of the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, issued in July, 1917, our trade with 
the leading South American states was as follows: 


Imports 
1916 1917 

Argentine Republic ................ $ 112,512,420 $ 152,612,411 
DR sdk én edasdcecsenncéeassmanes 132,663,984 151,638,245 
CD h.dakken tu ake anden wane ene 64,154,859 113,789,130 
Total South America............... 391,562,018 542,212,820 

Exports 
Argentine Republic ................ $ 66,378,366 $ 82,382,884 
EE setdnweecdeeansevadawreneews 40,572,197 56,761,252 
SRE dancigetdcsheadecn cease neeeeuns 24,239,826 44,573,185 


Total South America............... 180,175,374 259,559,458 
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essarily permanent, and it is the more lasting phase of our 
South American trade, or the means of making it lasting, 
that this paper aims to present. 

As a result of the absence of Germany and Belgium from 
the market, and of the decreased output of England, France, 
and Italy, an increased number of North American firms 
have entered the South American trade during the last three 
years, and at the same time, our older organizations have 
been perfected. Many of our best lines are represented in 
the South American market today. Twenty of our automibile 
companies have agencies there, and those that have direct 
representatives are doing the most business. Our most 
powerful steel corporation not only markets its products in 
South America, but operates a line of steamships to both 
coasts under the American flag. At least three auto-tire 
companies have entered the field, and their product is grad- 
ually replacing that of their most suecessful foreign rivals. 
In Brazil a North American rubber company is constructing 
a factory which will utilize the native raw product. In the 
same country are railroads, light and power corporations, 
eattle ranches, and lumber companies under North American 
management and partially financed by North American 
capital. Our locomotives may now be seen on the main rail- 
ways of Brazil and Chile, and two of our locomotive com- 
panies are competing in the South American territory. 
They are able to obtain their share of orders in face of Belgian, 
French, British, German, and Spanish competition. Three 
of our general electric companies are bidding for business in 
South America. Our typewriters and cash registers enjoy 
a practical monopoly. The same may be said of North 
American sewing machines, hardware, and agricultural 
machinery. North American oil products, including petro- 
leum, gasoline, and lubricating oils, are respresented by splen- 
did organizations in South America, and though the British 
(Mexican) companies are still competing strongly, the 
North American products are enjoying a great advantage 
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at the present time. Our oil is replacing British coal in the 
smelters of Chile, and is being substituted for coal in the 
factories and mills of Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Sao Paulo, 
Montevideo, and Buenos Ayres. North American coal en- 
joys an advantage at present in Brazil and the Argentine, 
one fourth of the total consumed in the latter country being 
from the United States. But in Chile local coal is replacing 
the Australian and British product, and is gaining on the 
North American mineral. Last year Chile consumed 1,500,- 
000 tons of the local product, importing approximately a 
million tons. The increased use of Chilean coal and the sub- 
stitution of electricity and oil for coal in the smelters, will 
probably result in a decreased importation of the carbon 
after the war. The well known Braden interests in the 
smelters of Chile need only be mentioned here as another 
phase of our commercial activities in South America. 

Aside from the miscellaneous forms of North American 
commercial activity, an increasing amount of our manu- 
factured articles is being brought in by general importers. 
These include shoes, men’s suitings, hosiery, and various 
kinds of wearing apparel. Our suitings and cloth rank as 
better than the German but inferior to the British. In Chile 
and Brazil our shoes are still in demand, notwithstanding 
the high protective duty which is placed on them and the 
extortionate prices of the retailers. In the Argentine Euro- 
pean models are preferred. All of these countries have very 
healthy shoe industries, which are supplying an increasing 
proportion of the local trade. North American labels are 
generously used. In Chile the state penitentiary makes 
thousands of pairs of shoes monthly, most of which are 
labeled ‘‘U. S. A.’’ At the present time, North American 
notions, toys, cheap clocks and watches, perfumes and toilet 
articles are doing well on the South American market. In 
the latter articles we are the heirs of the Germans, and we 
have an excellent opportunity to hold our own in these 
goods even in the face of German competition. 
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The British and French are making a deliberate effort at 
present to supply manufactured goods to the South American 
trade. France is still exporting silks and ladies’ wearing 
apparel to a decreased though appreciable extent. The 
Japanese are making a bid for this trade, and are selling 
cheaper silks, oriental cloth, toys and notions. 

The most extensive and possibly typical form of North 
American activity in a line which promises the greatest per- 
manent good both to North and to South America may be 
noted in the investment of not less than four of our leading 
meat packing companies. Attracted by the vast quantity of 
live stock in Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay, and 
by the promise of a fairly steady supply there, these com- 
panies are establishing frigorificos (chilling and freezing 
plants) and canneries in favorable localities throughout 
these countries. There are establishments at present at Sao 
Paulo in the north and at Santa Ana in the south of the 
great stock-raising provinces of Brazil. There are, in ad- 
dition, three more in process of construction, and all are do- 
ing an extensive business at the present time. One of our 
best known companies is operating in Montevideo, where, 
notwithstanding recent labor difficulties, involving a strike 
of 3,500 employes, it is not only exporting a large quantity 
of frozen and canned meat, but it is importing and disposing 
of a large quantity of its North American by-products on 
the local market. This company is also doing a wholesale 
business of the same character in Buenos Ayres. Our two 
greatest meat packing companies have mammoth establish- 
ments at La Plata, Argentina. They are also represented 
at Bahaia Blanca, San Julian, Punta Arenas, and Rosario. 
North American frigorificos are also under process of con- 
struction in Paraguay. Thirty millions of dollars would be 
a conservative estimate of the amount of capital invested in 
these establishments. They are at the present time disposing 
of the greater part of their product to the allied govern- 
ments. <A limited portion also comes to the United States, 
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but on account of the inadequacy of shipping facilities to 
the United States and the greater need of our allies, we 
obtain but little of the refrigerated article. 

The actual advantage to our southern neighbors of the 
presence of these great establishments and the possibilities 
of future advantage to ourselves cannot be over-estimated. 
At the present time the Argentine, Brazilian, and Uruguayan 
stockman receives thirty per cent more than formerly for 
his product, labor is benefited by a generous wage, under 
conditions never before so pleasant, sanitary, or favorable 
and the countries are able to maintain their export trade in 
meats at a time when prices are at a maximum. Through 
the solicitations and educational efforts of these expert 
packing companies, on the basis of years of experience in 
North America, the breeds of stock in South America are 
being improved, knowledge of the science of feeding is be- 
ing disseminated, and the advantages and profits of pork 
raising, in particular, are set forth. These lessons were 
never learned under the former hit-or-miss system of stock 
production. Aside from the fact that this is an additional 
field for the investment of our capital, where the costs of 
production are twenty-five per cent less than in the United 
States, the future advantage will lie in the control of this 
great source of meat supply by North American packers, 
who, after the war contracts have expired, may divert the 
flow of meat products from Europe to the United States suf- 
ficiently to repair the shortages of our home production. 

In addition to the advantages already shown as accruing 
to European importers in South America, the presence of 
their own national banks constituted, it may be said, the 
anchor of their commercial activities. Up to two years ago 
North American business in South America enjoyed no such 
aid. Indeed, it was placed at the disadvantage of having 
its documents pass through foreign banks, and these latter, 
often interested themselves, or having clients who were com- 
peting for the same business which the North Americans 
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were striving for, were known on more than one occasion to 
utilize the confidential information gained to the advantage 
of their own countrymen. Especially is this said to have 
been true of the German banks, between which and all Ger- 
man houses existed much closer co-operation than usually 
prevails under free and open competition. 

Indeed, it is now well known that the German government, 
acting through German banks, has actually subsidized export 
firms first in South American territory, and that the latter 
pool their earnings. This proceeding, added to the prefer- 
ential freight rates conceded to German shippers by their 
national steamship companies, has made the German well 
nigh irresistible. Up to three vears ago, therefore, North 
American business had the option of selection among the 
British, French, German, French, or Spanish banks, and the 
privilege of paying double exchange on all conversions. 

These conditions were changed with the definite entrance 
into the field of the National City Bank of New York. This 
financial institution, with its headquarters in the financial 
metropolis of the world, has established branches in Bahia, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Santos in Brazil; in Buenos 
Ayres, Montevideo, and Valparaiso. It will doubtless soon 
found another branch at Santiago in Chile. No patriotic or 
thinking American can fail to appreciate the far-sighted and 
truly American methods which this banking corporation has 
pursued in regard to its foreign organization. Its central 
office in New York is a laboratory of information on all 
thaseg of productive activity in South America, including 
the import and export business of all South American coun- 
tries; mining, agriculture, stock-raising, and general re- 
sources. This bank maintains a large corps of trained com- 
mercial agents in foreign lands, and the results of their re- 
searches are utilized in the advancement of American busi- 
ness abroad. Not only do these representatives make com- 
prehensive reports, but they precede and prepare the way 
for the establishment of new banks. They solicit business 
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for their firm and they seek to interest foreign importers in 
North American commodities, thus laboring generally in the 
interests of the extension of our commerce abroad. 

The presence of our banking institutions in the South 
American field has proved to be of assistance to North 
American business in a variety of ways. As already indi- 
cated, perhaps its most important and valuable work has 
been to place the American dollar on a stable basis and to 
save the loss to those doing business with New York which 
would result from a double conversion. Formerly a Brazil- 
ian importer desiring to send money to New York, having no 
option except among foreign banks in Brazil, would have to 
convert his Brazilian money into British pounds sterling 
(for example), and a draft would be sent to New York in 
that curreney subject to conversion into dollars in New 
York at rates always in favor of the pound. It is important 
to note that this loss was not suffered by the North Ameri- 
ean exporter, whose price had to be met in dollars. Indeed, 
the latter was often ignorant of the transaction. The 
chances were that the importer, unless he were convinced 
of the superiority of North American goods and had special 
reasons for persistence in trade with the United States, 
would on the next occasion buy British goods because of 
the simplicity and economy of exchange facilities with 
England. This condition of affairs is now altered. It is 
possible at the present time to buy drafts on New York at 
North American banks in South America at uniformly 
cheaper rates than are charged by foreign banks. The value 
of the service rendered in this way to our business by the 
foreign branches of our banks is great both in the saving 
realized to foreign importers and in the safeguarding of the 
American export trade. The recent entrance of two other 
North American banking institutions into the South American 
market augurs well for the future. A certain amount of com- 
competition between our firms abroad is caleulated to bring 
about the highest degree of efficient service, and will protect 
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our foreign patrons from the evil effects of North American 
monopolistic methods. 

It is possible that the greatest service rendered by the for- 
eign branches of our banks is through the establishment of 
eredits in New York for South American importers. Before 
our banks entered the foreign trade, cash terms were re- 
quired for practically all classes of North American goods. 
As South America has always been accustomed to an exten- 
sive utilization of credits, and the lack of banking facilities 
made a credit business with us impossible, our competitors 
in South America were able to capture the business because 
the presence of their banks made it possible to extend credits. 
Our trade, therefore, was subject to a great disadvantage, for 
it was a case of competition between a rigid cash-basis sys- 
tem versus credits of from ninety days to a year. To be 
sure, the London, Paris, or Berlin exporter did not wait so 
long for his money. ‘As soon as his goods were loaded on the 
ship he could, if he desired, take his documents to a bank hav- 
ing a branch in South America, draw his money minus dis- 
eount, and that bank, knowing the status of the buyer 
through its South American branch, assumed the task of 
collection at the end of the specified term. Our inability to 
do this, owing to the fact that we had no banks in South 
America, has done more than anything else to give our ex- 
porters the name of hard-fisted, grasping Shylocks, not 
averse to openly manifesting their lack of confidence in and 
sympathy for their southern neighbors. This conception, 
our foreign competitors have done little or nothing to com- 
bat or modify in our interests. 

It is clear, therefore, that the presence of our banks in 
South America has already removed North American busi- 
ness from a tremendous handicap. It is now possible for 
any reliable importer to establish a credit with the company 
from which he desires to buy at the nearest North American 
bank. The goods may be ordered by letter or cable, the ex- 
porter in the United States may collect at the home bank as 
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soon as the goods are shipped and at the end of sixty or 
ninety days the importing firm pays the bill at the local 
bank. There is at present ample opportunity for an exten- 
sive educational propaganda to be carried on by the South 
American branches of our banks, since long years of an ex- 
elusive cash basis have operated to the prejudice of our 
business. It is true, nevertheless, that some South American 
importers are still unaware of the existence of these facilities 
for credit, and strange as it may seem, there is a similar ig- 
norance among some North American exporters. In this 
connection, as well, attention should be directed to the work 
of the foreign branch of one of our well-known express com- 
panies, which is not only establishing credits for Argentine 
firms in the United States, but is actually undertaking the 
shipment and conduction of the goods purchased from the 
point of origin to that of destination. It is to be hoped that 
this coneern will widen the sphere of its activities, and ex- 
tend its branches throughout South America. 

A variety of important services is rendered by our banks 
in South America. Through the negotiation of loans to 
governments they are elevating North American business 
and enterprise within these countries to a firm and stable 
position. With the advent of our banks American business 
may be said to have passed the tentative stage in South 
America, and to have identified itself with the trade of the 
country on the same basis and with the same promise of 
permanence as the business of foreign competitors. This is 
evidenced by the large number of native and local deposi- 
tors who have been gained during the past year. Finally, 
the credit departments maintained by our foreign banks 
constitute an effective aid to North American business 
through their investigations and the records which they 
keep of the standings of local firms. This information they 
place at the disposal of their patrons, and thus the repre- 
sentative of any bona fide American business, however new 
he may be to the country and its ways, may insure himself 
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against loss of time and money by proper reference to the 
local North American bank. 

Two years ago the greatest drawbacks to the extension 
of our South American trade were the absence of proper 
banking facilities and the necesity of our paying tribute to 
foreign steamship companies on practically every ton of 
merchandise shipped to or from South America. The first 
mentioned of these handicaps gives promise of remedy. 
Little that might be said here would add to the knowledge 
of the average person regarding our need of a merchant 
marine. The events of the past three years have emphasized 
that need with added force. 

It seems desirable, nevertheless, to describe briefly the 
services which normally exist and to refer to the actual sit- 
uation, since there is scarcely a North American commodity 
ordinarily marketed in South America which is there today 
in sufficient quantity to give its agents the assurance of 
meeting future demands. A year ago paralysis was imminent 
in all lines owing to the difficulty of securing shipping space, 
and beeause of the high rates charged for that which was avail- 
able. The exigencies of the war have removed practically all 
the British, German, and Dutch boats which used to carry ou 
goods to South America.’ An exception may be made of the 
British Lamport and Holt Company, whose vessels call at 
New York to leave passengers before proceding to England 
with meat cargoes. These boats are normally available for 
general cargo on the trip from New York to Buenos Ayres 





°Since these lines were first written the United States govern- 
ment has assumed control of the shipping situation, and has char- 
tered a large number of foreign vessels for our Asiatic and South 
American trade. There are therefore, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Swedish boats on the South American runs, having replaced 
American and British vessels which were removed by their re 
spective governments for war purposes. Though it is difficult at 
present to speak accurately with regard to the shipping situation, 
it is supposed that the foreign vessels above referred to are being 
Operated under charter to the United States government. 
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at express rates. The Brazilian Lloyd aims at present to 
maintain a weekly freight and passenger service from San- 
tos to New York, but until recently the service has been 
more nearly monthly. The best ships of this company nor- 
mally ply on the New York run, while others maintain a 
coastal service in Brazil, and a large number of their sea- 
going vessels carry coffee to Europe. In June of last year 
the Royal Holland Lloyd, with its large and handsome pas- 
senger ships, inaugurated a Buenos Ayres-New York-Rot- 
terdam service. This line has been in the South American 
trade for many years, and this change of schedule may lead 
to a regular New York-Buenos Ayres service under the 
Dutch flag. Particularly notable has been the recent en- 
trance of various Scandinavian companies into the trade. 
Aside from these, the United States Steel Corporation 
has maintained an irregular freight service to the east and 
west coasts of South America, as have W. R. Grace and 
Company and Wessel Duval on the west coast.“ The Jap- 
anese Royal Mail normally operate one passenger ship every 
two months between Valparaiso and San Francisco, aad 
thence to the Orient. The Japanese have also inaugurated a 
bi-monthly service from Yokohama via the Cape of Good 
Hope to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. The British 
and German companies formerly operating on the west 
coast have suspended their services and no substitutes have 
been found. The bulk of the freight and passenger business 
on the west coast of South America is carried at present by 
the government-subsidized ships of the Chilean national 
company. This company maintains a fortnightly service 
between Valparaiso and the Canal, together with a more fre- 





‘William R. Grace and Company have recently advertised the 
inauguration of a new line of steamships from New York to Val- 
paraiso. These are vessels of approximately 12,000 tons, having 
adequate passenger accommodations as well as freight-space and they 
will, it is said, make the trip via the Panama Canal in from eighteen 
to twenty-one days. 
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quent but slower coastal service, calling at the smaller ports. 
Cargo is usually transhipped at the Canal to vessels of the 
United Fruit or Panama Steamship Company. The Peru- 
vian National Line also maintains a freight and passenger 
service from Callao to the Canal. The remainder of the 
ocean-carrying on the Pacific Coast is done by an occasional 
ship of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company (weekly 
service before the war), sometimes rounding South America 
via the Canal southward with the next ship coming in the 
opposite direction. These latter services do not affect North 
American trade as they usually carry through European 
cargoes. Various vessels under charter from the nitrate 
companies carry coal to the west coast, returning with 
nitrate. These services are not dependable for general «ar- 
go. Some of the ships go out in ballast in order to return 
quickly with the nitrate. These are now practically all of 
foreign registry. In June of this year it was estimated that 
freight communication to South America was but 35 per cent 
as efficient as it was two years ago. 

It is clear that we are and have been almost entirely de- 
pendent on foreign companies for the transportation of sur 
goods to the South American market. The complexity of 
the shipping problem has been increased recently by the 
government’s requisition of a majority of those few ships 
which we formerly had in the trade. This has been accom- 
plished by the substitution of such vessels of foreign registry 
as could be contracted for: mostly Scandinavian, Dutch, and 
a few Japanese. At the present time, out of twenty-seven 
companies and agencies operating ships to South America, 
four advertise ships carrying the American flag, and twenty- 
three operate ships of foreign registry. These conditions, of 
course, are temporary, and the United States government is 
doing its best under the present adverse conditions. This 
is a time when we are glad to have our goods carried to South 
America under any circumstances. But it is undesirable 
that we should be forced to rely on foreign shipping com- 
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panies in the commercial war to come, when even our pre- 
sent allies will be our most vigorous competitors. 

Aside from the scarcity of our tonnage, certain other eco- 
nomic conditions have operated in the past against American 
freights to South America. The distance to Buenos Ayres 
and Rio de Janeiro is practically the same from North Euro- 
pean points as from New York. Freight rates, therefore, 
would be equal were it not for what is known as the ‘‘double 
haul,’’ which operates in favor of European shippers and 
ship-owners. This ‘‘double haul’’ is made possible by the 
fact that European ships are guaranteed a cargo in both 
directions. Europe is the chief buyer of Uruguayan and 
Argentine grain, hides, and meat, and is also the objective 
of the extremely profitable third-class passenger business. 
This is also true of Chile to some extent, where there is al- 
ways a market for British coal and a cargo of nitrate for 
Europe waiting to be shipped. European carriers are thus 
able to establish an average freight rate so that the return 
cargo bears a share of the transportation costs of outward 
cargo, which is thus made about fifty per cent lower than the 
New York-Rio or New York-Buenos Ayres rate. 

The Buenos Ayres-Liverpool rate for ordinary freight be- 
fore the war was thirty shillings, and the outward rate was 
twelve shillings. Aside from the triangular partnership ar- 
rangement between German manufacturers, importers, and 
steamship companies, wherein preferential shipping rates 
were granted on German goods, some British companies re- 
tained their hold on shippers and importers by a system of 
deferred rebates, which in some cases amounted to as much 
as twenty per cent a year. In this manner the importer paid 
only eighty per cent of the European-SouthAmerican rate as 
long as he continued to patronize these shipping companies. 
This was considerably lower than the New York-South Amer- 
ican rate could be. These rebates were allowed to accumu- 
late, and the shipper who sent his goods by other lines always 
lost the last six months of accrued rebates. 

It is believed, however, that these handicaps are not in- 
surmountable. It is probable that our government will be 
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awakened to the necessity of giving our shipping the same 
character of support that is extended by other nations. When 
we get the ships there will be nothing to prevent our partici- 
pation in the South American-European-North American 
trade, with all the benefits of the ‘‘double haul.’’ Again, the 
future will bring with it a greater demand in the United 
States for South American wheat, meats, and hides (not to 
speak of the Brazilian and Chilean products which already 
occupy a permanent place in our import trade), and this 
growing demand will, in time, guarantee a return cargo to an 
increasing number of our ships. 

Another hopeful sign for the improvement of our commer- 
cial relations with South America may be noted in the pro- 
spective betterment of cable service to the Southern conti- 
nent. Of all the South American countries, Chile and Peru 
have at present the most direct and altogether satisfactory 
cable communication with the United States. This service 
is operated by the Central and South American Telegraph 
Company up the west coast. Its cables approach the United 
States via Salina Cruz to Galveston, and via Colon to New 
York, respectively. This company also operates a service 
from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, and it has lines projected 
to Santos and to Rio de Janeiro. The inauguration of this 
latter service will constitute a most substantial aid to North 
American business in Brazil. That country is at present en- 
tirely dependent on the British-owned Western Telegraph 
Company, whose cables run via St. Vincent, Madeira-London, 
or via the Azores to New York. Messages sent by this system 
are subject to great delay and interruption by the censor. 
Whether there be peace or war, it is distinctly preferable that 
our confidential commerce messages, giving price and ex- 
change quotations, should be sent by a direct, and, if possible, 
all-American service. It is of great disadvantage to our mer- 
chants that these messages should be sent through the hands 
of our commercial rivals, and the arrangements soon to be 
perfected whereby messages from the United States may he 
sent directly to Brazil will constitute a distinct gain to North 
American commerce. 
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JANE AUSTEN 
By H. E. Woopsrince 


‘‘The Annual Register for 1817,’’ says one of Miss Austen’s 
biographers, ‘‘makes more or less extended mention of seven 
persons of note who died in July of that year—the right 
Honorable George Ponsonby is herein mourned at length; 
and the virtues of a Duke of Northumberland, a ninth Lord 
Arundel, a Lady Ann Murray, a Sir William Pearce Ashe A 
Court, are set forth in appropriate terms. No room, how- 
ever, seems to have been found by the editor of that sedate 
chronicle to record the death at Winchester, on the 18th of 
that same month, of an untitled woman whose loss to the age 
in which she lived was greater than could have been ocea- 
sioned by the death of seventy times seven such as these.’’ 
Obscurely, as she lived, Jane Austen died. During her life- 
time she received almost no notice from the great literary 
world. The four novels printed before her death were all 
published anonymously ; they had a modest success, bringing 
to the author a total of some £700. It was not until 1815 
that any of the great magazines honored her with their at- 
tention; then came the Quarterly article, the only one pub- 
lished in her lifetime. She had no literary friends or ac- 
quaintances. It is said that Mme. de Stael, who was curiosity 
personified, onee wanted to meet the author of Pride and 
Prejudice, though she thought it ‘‘vulgaire.’’ Characterist- 
ically, and perhaps having an inkling of the temper of the 
woman whom Schiller called ‘‘a whirlwind in petticoats,’’ 
Miss Austen is said to have replied that she wished to be met 
not as an author, but as a lady. At any rate, we have no 
record that they met. ‘‘Sometimes a friend or neighbor,”’ 
says her nephew and first biographer, ‘‘who chanced to know 
of our connection with the author, would condescend to speak 
with moderate approbation of Sense and Sensibility or Pride 
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and Prejudice; but if they had known that we, in our secret 
thoughts, classed her with Madame D’Arblay or Miss Edge- 
worth, or even with some other novel-writers of the day whose 
names are now searcely remembered, they would have consid- 
ered it an amusing instance of family conceit. To the multi- 
tude her works appeared tame and commonplace, poor in 
coloring and sadly deficient in incident and interest.’’ In 
1803 a publisher in Bath bought the manuscript of North- 
anger Abbey for £10. He kept it unpublished for some 
thirteen years: then one of Miss Austen’s brothers ‘‘ found the 
purchaser very willing to receive back his money, and to 
resign all claim to the copyright.”’ 

This literary neglect and comparative lack of popular ap- 
preciation are easily understood if we glance for a moment 
at the dates of publication of the novels. Pride and Preju- 
dice was published in 1813—the vear of The Giaour and The 
Bride of Abydos, Rokeby, and Queen Mab. Mansfield Park 
had to compete with Waverley; Emma appeared in the same 
year with the third canto of Childe Harold, Christabel, and 
Alastor. Jane Austen’s point of view was in most respects 
that of the eighteenth century; her novels are the last and 
finest flower of eighteenth century humanism and good sense. 
They appeared when the romantic movement was in full 
Swing, carrying everything before it. They could scarcely 
have fallen on a less sympathetic age. The wonder is not 
that they were neglected; rather it is strong testimony to 
their power that they had any success at all. 

But if voices of posthumous praise reach the ears of the 
shades, Jane Austen must have derived both pleasure and 
amusement from the laudations of later great oncs. Scott’s 
noble and discriminating praise must have gratified her, and 
made her repent of her playfully perverse words about him: 
‘*Walter Scott has no business to write novels, especially good 
ones. It is not fair. He has fame and profit enough as a 
poet, and should not be taking the bread out of the mouths 
of other people. I do not like him, and do not mean to like 
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Waverley if I can help it, but fear I must.’** She must have 
smiled a little ironically at Macaulay’s lumbering and un- 
fortunate comparison of her with Shakespeare, to which every- 
body who has written about her since has felt obliged to refer ; 
and she must have thanked her stars that he did not carry 
out that project of writing a memoir of her, with criticisms 
of her works, and devoting the proceeds to a monument in 
her memory. She must have wondered at herself and felt 
humbled if she knew that the great prose master of the cen- 
tury, Cardinal Newman, ‘‘read her works through yearly to 
improve his style.’ But I think the thing that must have 
pleased her most is Tennyson’s impatient exclamation, when 
he was visiting Lyme and having the beauties of the place 
pointed out to him: ‘‘Never mind all that! Show me the 
exact spot where Louisa Musgrove fell!’’ 

Miss Austen’s novels fall chronologically into two groups; 
the earlier written from her twenty-second to her twenty- 
fourth years (1796-1798), and the later belonging to the last 
six years of her life (1811-1817). To the first group belong 
of course Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, North- 
anger Abbey, and almost certainly that brilliant and little 
known satiric sketch, Lady Susan; to the latter, Mansfield 
Park, Emma, and Persuasion, in that order. Probably about 
halfway between in time comes the unfinished novel, The Wat- 
sons. No one has satisfactorily explained, so far as I know, the 
unproductive period of 1799-1809 (in 1809-10 she was prepar- 
ing Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility for publi- 
eation). It is possible that the author, having written three 
great novels which failed to get into print, turned away from 
further writing in discouragement. Perhaps it is worth re- 
marking that the novels, with the doubtful exception of The 
Watsons, were all written during the periods when Miss 
Austen lived in the country; the early group at her childhood 
home at Steventon, the later ones at Chawton. Her resi- 





1From a letter of September, 1814. Miss Austen had no doubts 
as to the authorship of Waverley. 
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dence at Bath and Southampton (1801-09) roughly corre- 
sponds with the unproductive period. She was always fond 
of gayety, and possibly found the distractions of city life 
more entertaining than writing novels. ‘‘She wrote,’’ says 
her nephew, ‘‘for her own amusement.”’ 

At any rate, the difference in tone between the early and 
the later novels is clearly marked. The great charm of the 
first group is in their glorious and untarnished youthfulness. 
No novels having a tithe of their distinction and power have 
ever been produced by so young an author. Pride and Pre- 
judice was finished before Miss Austen was twenty-one; 
Sense and Sensibility and Northanger Abbey by the time she 
was twenty-three. I do not forget that the first two were 
revised before their publication several, years later; but the 
revision can not have changed their essential character, or 
they would have been more similar in spirit to Mansfield 
Park, which the author wrote immediately afterward, and less 
like Lady Susan and Northanger Abbey. Never has the 
spirit of brilliant youth found such expression in the real- 
istic novel—youth with its utter intolerance of sham, its im- 
patience at dullness, its high spirits, its flashing wit, its 
tendency to exaggeration, and its occasional cruelty. The 
later novels show maturer strength, but this charm of im- 
mortal youth they have not. On the positive side I am think- 
ing of Elizabeth Bennet’s sparkling gayety and frank joy in 
living; of Elinor Dashwood’s grave maidenly charm; of 
Catherine Morland’s fresh sweetness and winning naiveté; 
on the negative, of Mr. Collins, and Mrs. Bennet, and Lydia, 
and Lucy Steele, and Lady Susan, and General Tilney, and 
Isabella Thorpe—poor Isabella! There are plenty of people 
of these latter types in the novels of the second period, but 
none of them is so mercilessly skewered. Mr. Collins has been 
called (I think unjustly) a caricature; and even his ad- 
mirers must admit that his delightful defects of character 
are presented with some exaggeration. Mr. Elton is much 
the same kind of clergyman, more tolerantly and exactly 
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drawn. Louisa Musgrove is as silly and inconstant as Isa- 
bella Thorpe; but how much more gently is she treated by 
her creator! Miss Bates is no wiser than Mrs. Bennet, and 
even more talkative; but Emma is sharply rebuked by Mr. 
Knightly for a bit of unkind wit at her expense. Mrs. Clay 
(in Persuasion) is the same sort of scheming and unscrupu- 
lous woman as Lady Susan and Lucy Steele; but how much 
more tolerantly is her selfishness described! 

Catherine Morland ‘‘was heartily ashamed of her ignor- 
ance,—a misplaced shame. When people wish to attach, they 
should always be ignorant. To come with a well-informed 
mind is to come with the inability of administering to the 
vanity of others. . . . A woman, especially, if she have 
the misfortune of knowing anything, should conceal it as well 
as she can. 


‘*The advantages of natural folly in a beautiful girl have 
been already set forth by the capital pen of a sister author; 
and to her treatment of the subject I will only add, in justice 
to men, that though to the larger and more trifling part of 
the sex imbecility in females is a great enhancement of their 
personal charms, there is a portion of them too reasonable 
and too well-informed themselves to desire anything more in 
woman than ignorance.”’ . 

This sweeping and severe stricture upon masculine man- 
kind can not be paralleled, even in tone, in the later novels. 
The author’s youthful cleverness and severity have for the 
moment carried her away; and what reader is sorry that they 
did? In these four novels we have a perfect picture of life 
as it appears to a brilliant young girl who prides herself 
upon her sophistication and good sense, and who judges every- 
one and everything with the hard clearness and simplicity of 
youth. Romance is an illusion and a joke (Northanger 
Abbey is as anti-romantic as Arms and the Man) ; delight in 
outdoor nature and ‘‘sensibility’’ generally is either a sham 
or a self-deception ; intelligence and sincerity exist, but they 
are extremely rare. It requires a very keen-sighted young 
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person who believes herself well disillusioned to present these 
views in the most charming of all possible ways. In North- 
anger Abbey one does not know whether he is most delighted 
with the perfect innocence of Catherine (drawn with ideal 
elder-sisterly sympathy,—Miss Austen had ‘‘been there’’ at 
the remote time when she was sixteen), or with the author’s 
almost equally youthful enjoyment of her own superiority 
in sophistication. 

Youth, then,—armed of course with that gift of penetrating 
and delicate observation which everyone has remarked in Jane 
Austen—is the spirit and life of the first group of novels. 
It is this charm that many readers, especially younger ones, 
miss in the later stories. But not even Miss Austin could not 
remain twenty-three forever; and as her readers grow older 
they find more and more to delight them in the later books. 
These are marked, as I have already suggested, by a broader 
tolerance, including not only various forms of stupidity, as 
in Mr. Woodhouse, Miss Bates, and Lady Bertram, but pomp- 
ousness as in Sir Thomas, priggishness as in Edmund, self- 
deceiving egotism as in Mrs. Norris, and even lack of prin- 
ciple as in Mrs. Clay. This kindly attitude toward such 
a person as Miss Bates, for instance, appears in Miss Austen’s 
later letters. ‘‘Poor Mrs. Stent! it has been her lot to be 
always in the way!’’ she writes to Cassandra in 1805. ‘‘But 
we must be merciful, for perhaps in time we shall come to 
be Mrs. Stents ourselves, unequal to anything and unwelcome 
to everybody.’’ This tolerant humor of course springs from 
a finer and more accurate understanding of character, which 
results also in a far more conscientious realism. There is 
less exaggeration in the later stories, and a much more exact 
and delicate truth to life. Take the case of Mr. Woodhouse— 
a perfect picture of the apprehensive neurasthenic patient; 
or Dr. Grant, the epicurean clergyman; or the sentimentalist 
Captain Benwick; any of these would have had short shrift 
and a much less kindly and exact portrait from the younger 
Miss Austen. With this goes a deeper thoughtfulness, reach- 
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ing its finest flower in Persuasion, which many good judges 
have agreed with Whewell in preferring to all the other nov- 
els. Mansfield Park is at times a little priggish in its serious- 
ness,—in the talk of Edmund and Fanny about theatricals, 
for instance, or about Mary Crawford. Here Miss Austen 
has chosen for her heroine the good and quiet girl, using the 
clever Miss Crawford as a foil,—as if Jane Bennet instead 
of Elizabeth had been the heroine of Pride and Prejudice. 

We find too in the later stories a growth of interest in 
natural scenery, such as Miss Austen is at some pains to rid- 
icule in Sense and Sensibility. Fanny Price rhapsodizes on 
the evergreen, with the author’s approval, and Miss Crawford 
is rather frowned on for gently making fun of her. If Mari- 
anne Dashwood had exclaimed, ‘‘The evergreen! How beauti- 
ful, how weleome, how wonderful the evergreen!’’ how crush- 
ing would have been Elinor’s reply! But it is in Persuasion 
that the change is most manifest. ‘‘The tawny leaves and 
withered hedges’’ of autumn recall to Anne various poetical 
descriptions. The beauties of the region about Lyme are cel- 
ebrated in the longest description of the kind in the novels,— 
‘‘Charmouth with its high grounds and extensive sweeps of 
country, and still more its sweet retired bay, backed by dark 
cliffs where fragments of low rock among the sands make it 
the happiest spot for watching the ebb and flow of the tide, 
for sitting in unwearied contemplation . . . and above 
all Pinny, with its green chasms between romantic rocks 

. . . and the rest. 

Parallel with this change, but more important, is the fact 
that Miss Austen, like Anne Elliot, learned as she grew older 
the reality of romance. In the early novels marriage is 
treated rather lightly; as in a comedy, everyone must be 
paired off when the curtain goes down. Elizabeth’s life, one 
feels, would by no means have been blighted if she had never 
seen Darcy after her refusal of him; she would have happily 
married someone else. Elinor would surely have found a 
better man than the rather wooden Edward Ferrars. But 
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Fanny Price could have been happy only with Edmund; and 
as for Anne Elliot, one must quote her own beautiful words: 
**T should deserve utter contempt if I dared to suppose that 
true attachment and constancy were known only by woman. 
No, I believe you equal to every important exertion and to 
every domestic forbearance, so long as—if I may be allowed 
the expression—so long as you have an object. I mean, while 
the woman you love lives, and lives for you. All the priv- 
ilege I claim for my own sex (it is not a very enviable one, 
you need not covet it) is that of loving longest when existence 
or when hope is gone.’’ Elizabeth Bennet is a most charming 
girl, but experience had not given her the wisdom of words 
like these. The great discovery, in short, that Miss Austen 
made between Northanger Abbey and Mansfield Park is 
Anne’s discovery that romance is real; that the passion of 
love is a genuine and permanent power. In December, 1808, 
she writes to her sister apropos of someone’s second marriage: 
**Had her first marriage been one of affection, or had there 
been a grown-up daughter, I should not have forgiven her; 
but I consider everybody as having a right to marry once in 
their lives for love, if they can. ** Fanny and Anne 
do not play at love; it is the deepest and most serious thing 
in their lives. In spite of their attempts to conquer it, both 
are long made unhappy by it; and this gives to the novels of 
which they are the central figures a dominant tone of wist- 
fulness. I find this wistful note, though less emphasized, in 
Emma also; not only in the treatment of Jane Fairfax, who 
is the secondary heroine, and whose situation is almost as 
trying as Anne’s, but in the author’s attitude of pity and 
almost maternal anxiety toward Emma herself; over her wil- 
fulness and the mistakes which are so sure to bring her suffer- 
ing. As for Persuasion, I know of no more graceful or win- 
ning figure of wistfulness in literature than Anne Elliot. 
Persuasion proves something about Miss Austen that may at 
first sound strange: it proves that she would have appreciated 
Browning's poem of ‘‘The Statue and the Bust.’’ Whatever 
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the experiences which taught Miss Austen this lesson, they did 
not disturb the delicate poise of her character. It is this 
poise which gives poignance and dignity to her wistfulness, 
and which recompenses the later novels for the loss of the 
glory of youth. It is beautifully illustrated in two letters of 
advice to a niece about a love affair, written near the close of 
her life. The upshot of the letters is, ‘‘ Anything is to be 
preferred or endured rather than marrying without affec- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘Nothing can be compared to the misery of being 
bound without love.’’ 

The relative merits of the novels it is pleasant but not very 
profitable to discuss. Pride and Prejudice has always been 
the most popular, and with Mansfield Park and Persuasion 
it has divided, probably pretty equally, the suffrages of the 
literary. It is rather interesting that two such sarcastic wits 
as Sydney Smith and Professor A. S. Hill should have been 
partisans of the gentle Mansfield Park. Emma has been pre- 
ferred by lovers of minutely accurate realism; it is the most 
objective of Miss Austen’s stories. Some of the author’s own 
comments are worth recalling. Of Pride and Prejudice she 
writes in 1813: ‘‘The work is rather too light and bright 
and sparkling; it wants shade; it wants to be stretched out 
here and there with a long chapter of sense, if it could be 
had; if not, of solemn specious nonsense . . . that would 
form a contrast, and bring the reader with inereased delight 
to the playfulness and epigrammatism of the general style.’’ 
But of Elizabeth she writes in the same year: ‘‘I must con- 
fess that I think her as delightful a creature as ever appeared 
in print, and how I shall be able to tolerate those who do not 
like her at least, I do not know.’’ On beginning Emma she 
said, ‘‘I am going to take a heroine whom nobody but myself 
will like’’; and after the book was finished, ‘‘I am strongly 
haunted by the idea that to those readers who have preferred 
Pride and Prejudice it will appear inferior in wit, and to 
those who have preferred Mansfield Park inferior in good 
sense.’’ For my own part, I find that I re-read Pride and 
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Prejudice, Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion with the great- 
est enjoyment; the first for its sheer radiance, the last two 
because I believe that Miss Austen put more of herself and 
her own opinions into them than into any others. But I 
recognize that Emma is of its kind unsurpassed; and that 
there are not many better novels than Sense and Sensibility 
and Mansfield Park. Lady Susan is Miss Austen’s Jonathan 
Wild; it is a satirie study of an adventuress, written in the 
epistolary form. Perhaps it was composed about the same 
time as Elinor and Marianne, the first draft of Sense and 
Sensibility, in which also the story was told through letters. 
The Watsons is no more than a fine fragment; had it been 
finished, it would probably have ranked with Miss Austen’s 
best work. It is especially interesting because it deals with 
a social group a degree or two lower in the scale than the 
author’s familiar level. In tone it is nearer to the later 
group than to the earlier one. 

Few writers have owed less to their predecessors than Miss 
Austen owed; yet she was a great reader, and her novels con- 
tain a rather surprising number of allusions to books. Her 
favorite reading, to judge by the allusions, seems to have been 
novels and poetry. In a famous passage in Northanger Abbey 
—Miss Austen’s longest digression—the author, after speak- 
ing of her heroine’s reading novels, pauses to inveigh against 
the ‘‘ungenerous and impolitie custom, so common with novel- 
writers, of degrading by their contemptuous censure the very 
performances to which they are themselves adding; joining 
with their greatest enemies in bestowing the harshest censure 
on such works, and scarcely ever permitting them to be read 
by their own heroine, who if she accidentally take up a novel, 
is sure to turn over its insipid pages in disgust. . . .‘Oh, 
it is only a novel!’ replies the young lady, while she lays 
down her book with affected indifference or momentary shame. 
It is only Cecilia, or Camilla, or Belinda, or, in short, only 
some work in which the most thorough knowledge of human 
nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, the liveliest. 
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effusions of wit and humor, are conveyed to the world in the 
best chosen language. ’’ 

Miss Austen’s ‘‘knowledge of Richardson’s works,’’ says 
her nephew, ‘‘was such as no one is likely again to acquire.”’ 
Mrs. Morland in Northanger Abbey reads Grandison, and 
there are various allusions in the letters. Our author was 
not fond of Fielding, if we may judge by the fact that the 
only allusion to him in the novels is John Thorpe’s liking 
Tom Jones,—a fondness intended to recommend neither. 
Probably she objected to Fielding’s coarseness; I believe she 
never refers to Smollett or Sterne. Northanger Abbey proves 
how well she knew Mrs. Radcliffe and the Gothic romances; 
she enjoyed and burlesqued them as Chaucer enjoyed and 
parodied the metrical romances popular in his day. Her 
taste was catholic; she admired Miss Edgeworth, and recom- 
mends Corinna (Mme. de Stael’s Corinne?) to a friend. Most 
of Scott’s novels were not published until after her death, but 
she alludes to Waverley and The Antiquary. Her prime fa- 
vorite, however, was apparently Miss Burney. The title of 
Pride and Prejudice is borrowed from a phrase in the last 
chapter of Cecilia, Miss Austen knew Evelina well, and 
often alluded to Camilla. 

The poets who appealed to her most strongly seem to have 
been Cowper and Crabbe. Cowper is affectionately referred 
to in the letters; he is quoted in Mansfield Park; his lines 
‘“‘have frequently almost driven Marianne wild.’’ Be 
sides Cowper, Thomson and Scott are Marianne’s favorites ; 
Byron came too late for her. Miss Austen enjoys Scott’s 
poems, and sends Marmion to her sailor brother Charles. 
Byron is quoted and referred to in Persuasion, but if we may 
judge from a sentence in the letters, Miss Austen did not take 
him very seriously: ‘‘I have read The Corsair, mended my 
petticoat, and have nothing else to do.’’ Though she does not 
often speak of Crabbe, she delighted in his keen and accurate 
observation. She ‘‘would sometimes say in jest that if she 
ever married at all, she could fancy being Mrs. Crabbe.”’ 
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**No I have never seen the death of Mrs. Crabbe,’’ she writes 
to her sister in 1813. ‘‘I have only just been making out 
from one of his prefaces that he probably was married. It 
is almost ridiculous. Poor woman! I will comfort him as 
well as I can, but I do not undertake to be good to her 
children. She had better not leave any!’’ 

Apart from fiction, allusions to prose writers are rare. 
Her nephew tells us that Johnson was one of her favorites; 
he is quoted in Mansfield Park and referred to in the letters 
as ‘‘my dear Dr. Johnson.’’ In the digression on heroines’ 
reading already mentioned, The Spectator is severely criti- 
cised for bad taste and coarseness. Miss Austen was evi- 
dently impatient of serious books recommended to her to read. 
In 1813 she writes to Cassandra, ‘‘Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
I am tired of ‘lives of Nelson,’ being that I never read any. 
I will read this, however, if Frank (her brother) is men- 
tioned in it.’’ In short, her interest in books was purely 
personal, not in the least professional. 

Her strict limitation of her own field was reasoned and 
deliberate. There could be no more perfect illustration of 
Goethe’s saying that in limitation the master first shows 
himself. It is amusing to recall her answer when a_ not 
very acute admirer suggested to her that she should 
write an historical romance. ‘‘I could not sit down seriously 
to write a serious romance under any other motive than to 
save my life; and if it were indispensable for me to keep it 
up and never relax into laughing at myself or at other peo- 
ple, I am sure I should be hung before I had finished tae 
first chapter.’’ ‘‘Let the Portmans go to Ireland,’’ she 
writes to a niece whose manuscript novel she is eriticising, 
‘‘but as you know nothing of the manners there, you had 
better not go with them. You will be in danger of giving 
false representations. Stick to Bath and Foresters. There 
you will be quite at home.’’ And again, ‘‘Three or four 
families in a country village is the very thing to work on.’’ 
But within this little field, after a hundred years of novelists, 
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Miss Austen still remains sole mistress. In it she has pre- 
sented an astonishing variety of characters, not decorative, 
but vital, not accidental, as Mr. Birrell says, but essential. 
After the lapse of another century we may be certain that the 
vitality and the delicate truth of these figures will still de- 
light thousands of readers, as they do today. And interwoven 
with the charm of the characters is the subtler charm of 
Miss Austen’s own personality; the charm of brilliant youth 
in the earlier novels; in the later ones, the charm of wise and 
serene womanhood, touched with wistfulness. 








WEIMAR AND ITS ENVIRONS 
By CLypE CHEW GLASCOCK 


For a century and more, journalists and literary historians, 
novelists and poets have vied with one another in praising 
Weimar and telling of its fame; nor is this strange, for there 
is no small city of modern times that boasts of half so many 
glorious literary associations; and yet, few Americans, even 
among the cultured, have deemed it worth their while to visit 
this renowned and classic spot, this ‘‘ Athens-on-the-Ilm,’’ 
the final home and resting place of Goethe and of Schiller. 
But he who lingered there to turn the pages of the past found 
an abundant source of pleasure and of interest. Those who 
had not strayed afar in European literature, to whom the 
names of poets such as Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wieland, 
and other men of note were all but meaningless, may have 
peen pardoned for passing the tiny city in Thuringia with 
merely careless glances as their train went swiftly round the 
outskirts on the hills, but it is incredible that those of better 
information should have unconcernedly neglected one of 
the most delightful opportunities that travel in Germany 
could afford. 

More than thirty years ago, Bayard Taylor wrote two 
charming articles on Weimar, Autumn Days in Weimar, and 
Weimar in June. ‘‘Weimar,’’ he said, ‘‘is one of those 
places which the ordinary tourist never really sees.... Even 
one who spares a day from his itinerary—who reverently 
inspects Schiller’s room, looks at the outside of Goethe’s 
house, walks the length of the park, and gives an hour each 
to the library, castle, and museum—will be apt to wonder 
what attraction drew so many of Germany’s greatest minds 
to a place so sober, quiet and contracted in all its ways and 
circumstances. If he be familiar with the history of the il- 
lustrious period, the remembrance of the primitive diversions 
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of the Duchess Anna Amalia and young Karl August will 
sugzest a livelier life than he now finds in the streets of 
Weimar. He will scent perforce, an atmosphere of prosaic 
conventionalism, where the ancient magic is as thoroughly 
gone as the scent of roses when summer is over. With a 
dreary sinking of the imagination, he will recall the decadence 
that succeeds a glorious age, and something of the sadness 
of a cemetery will cling to his recollection of the place. 

‘‘But Weimar, among other German cities, is like a still 
tongued, inconspicuous, yet very genuine person in a gay and 
talkative company—not to be known too easily, and loved 
forever when once truly known.’’ 

I fancy the strangers who have entered Weimar in recent 
years did not experience at once the funereal impression of 
which Bayard Taylor spoke. All that the eye first fell upon 
was modern, up-to-date, nay even stylish, and as one drove 
down the broad, fine Sophienallee, with excellent houses of 
recent structure along both sides to the very new and rather 
imposing Grand Ducal Museum, nothing met the eye that 
was indicative of age. And even after coming out into the 
open space in front of the museum where one got a glimpse 
of older Weimar, except the two slender church spires and 
the aged tower of the castle in the distance, little could be 
distinctly seen that was conspicuously and _ indubitably 
indicative of age. Indeed, Weimar is for the most part new, 
and barring its priceless treasures that have been guarded 
with sacred reverence, old, dilapidated, and useless structures 
round which no special memories are clustered have given 
way to more ornate and more substantial representatives 
bearing the decided stamp of our own late day and genera- 
tion. In such a modern setting the value of the older relics 
seems but to be enhanced. 

In the summer time, at least, there was no longer noticeable, 
the lifelessness of which Bayard Taylor wrote a few decades 
ago, but tranquillity that one welcomed after the hum and 
clatter of the huge metropolis. 
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Not far from the center of the German Empire, inter- 
sected in all directions by graceful hills, picturesque low 
mountain ranges, murmuring woodland streams, and fertile 
meadows, lies beautiful Thueringen or Thuringia, split fan- 
tastically into a number of small duchies and principalities; 
the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar, the duchies of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Saxe-Altenburg, and the 
principalities of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, Reuss (older line), and Reuss (younger line), all 
in an area of about 4,700 square miles. Across the south- 
western end of this region the Thuringian Forest extends 
from the northwest toward the southern boundary, providing 
a wealth of picturesque, delightful scenery. The greater part 
of the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach is situated in 
the north center of Thuringia, and its renowned little 
capital, Weimar, is precisely in its core, sixty miles south- 
west of Leipzig, half way between Jena and Erfurt on the 
main line of rail that runs from Frankfurt-on-the-Main 
through Eisenach and Gotha, Erfurt and Weimar, on to 
Halle and Berlin. 

Weimar lies tranquil in a valley on the banks of a stream 
known as the River Ilm, in the midst of gently sloping 
hills on which abundant harvests of yellow grain were stand- 
ing at the period of my repeated visits in late midsummer. 

Most of the strangers who made their way to Weimar were 
chiefly interested in Goethe and his memory, for, with the 
possible exception of Shakespeare, no man of letters in 
modern times, has achieved renown so universal and wide- 
spread and exerted influence so lasting and profound. And 
so, it was not remarkable to hear it said, ‘‘There may be some 
persons in the little capital who now and then pass an entire 
day of their lives without thinking of Goethe, or hearing his 
name uttered, but they are very few. The stranger, of course, 
does not escape him ;’’ and, in all probability, he hastened at 
once to the Goethe Place near the center of the town, and to 
the residence thereon in which one of the greatest of poets 
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dwelt for more than half a century, where so many of his 
immortal works took ultimate shape and form. 

This house, erected in 1709, was presented to Goethe by his 
devoted friend, the reigning duke, Karl August of Weimar, 
in 1782. After the demise of Goethe’s last descendant and 
grandson, Walter von Goethe, in 1885, it was transformed into 
a Goethe National Museum. Some of the apartments have 
been restored and now are furnished as they were in Goethe’s 
lifetime; in the others, were assembled countless objects of 
interest and of value that he gathered in a period extending 
over fifty years. After entering a broad rectangular hall 
one ascends to a series of rooms that face the street, the hall- 
way dividing them almost in half. These and the adjoining 
rooms in the rear, are filled with objects either collected by 
Goethe or for him by his friends. Pictures of all kinds, 
cabinets and cases, gems, medals, and coins, busts, figures in 
plaster-of-paris and bronze, majolica and porcelain—alto- 
gether a good nucleus for a general museum of art. In a 
lower apartment that connects the front of the house with his 
library and bed-room in the rear, there is a fine mineralogical 
and geological collection put away in countless drawers; and 
when one recalls the fond appreciation with which he intently 
studied every single specimen of his treasure, they are an elo- 
quent attestation of the immensity and the breadth of his in- 
tellectual horizon. 

Amid the luxurious extravagance of the modern world 
the house itself would be considered plain, but at the time 
that it sheltered Goethe it was a handsome residence. It 
would be necessary to devote an article to it if one attempted 
to give anything like a satisfactory account of its arrange- 
ment and the treasures it contains. Perhaps the most easily 
remembered rooms are those on the ground floor in the wing 
of the building overlooking the secluded garden behind the 
house: Goethe’s library and workshop and the little bed room 
in which he died, are as he left them. The remarkable sim- 
plicity of the furnishings, the memories that cling around 
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them, and the dimness of the light that falls in through the 
windows, densely shaded in the summer, altogether excite in 
the beholder feelings close akin to awe. These rooms are very 
small and are among the gloomiest in all the house, but they 
look out upon the peaceful garden, and were undoubtedly 
selected because of their unbroken quietude and the glimpse 
of nature that they afford. Nothing but absolutely necessary 
furniture of the simplest sort was placed therein; a severely 
plain desk, surmounted by Goethe’s books, a secretary’s table, 
a tall desk by the window with a pen and ink and the large 
sheets of foolscap that he preferred, with a tiny statuette of 
Napoleon in blueish glass, obtained for him by his secretary, 
Eckermann, in Switzerland and illustrative, as he thought, of 
his theory of light, serving also to recall the memory of the 


distinguished soldier who honored him so greatly. There is’ 


no carpet on the floor, and the walls are bare, for Goethe did 
not wish his flights of fancy to be diverted here by any work 
of art. The door on the left is open and admits one to the 
cell-like bed-chamber, perhaps ten feet by six or seven. The 
narrow bed is put against the wall that is opposite the door, 
and at its head the old arm-chair stands with a hard foot- 
stool before it. It was here that Goethe sat, the counterpane 
across his knees, at half past eleven o’clock on the morning 
of the 22nd of March, 1832, and sank so peacefully into 
eternal sleep that those who stood about him were at first 
unconscious of a change. His last words were a request that 
the curtains be set aside that he might have more light,— 
symbolic of the aspiring spirit that had animated the restless 
activity of his long and brilliant career. 

Some years ago I happened to be the only stranger in the 
house and the good-natured watchman permitted me to walk 
and sit within the garden for a while. Here I remained an 
hour in the late afternoon of a splendid summer day, making 
the most of a privilege afterwards denied to the unimportant 
tourist, for subsequent to my first visit in 1901, it soon be- 
came evident that the very blades of grass upon this ground 
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were valued souvenirs to those who came and went. Here 
is a tree that Goethe planted with his own hands and here 
for fifty years and more he whiled away the restful hours 
of the day. What a world of fact and fancy here passed 
revision in his brain! The joy and sadness, the triumphs 
and trials, scientifie projects and aesthetic visions, busy en- 
terprises and endless plans, memories of friendship and love 
in a long eventful life! 

In 1774, the year before Goethe came to Weimar, the old 
ducal residential palace down by the river Ilm was destroyed 
by fire. The structure that has taken its place was begun in 
1789 and temporarily finished in 1803. From the time that 
Goethe arrived in Weimar until its completion he devoted a 
great deal of energy and thought to its erection, and in a 
sense, it is the work of his own hands. The situation is not 
peculiarly favorable, and Karl August had very limited 
means at his disposal, so that nothing wonderful was the 
result. Through the marriage of Karl August’s son, Karl 
Ferdinand, with Maria Paulowona, a Russian princess, enor- 
mous wealth came into the family and the interior of the 
castle has since been adorned with many things of beauty. In 
four rooms, named after Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and Wie- 
land, there are frescoes illustrative of their works, and a mar- 
ble bust of each poet stands in its appointed sanctuary. 
These rooms were dedicated to the distinguished bards in 1835 
in accordance with a bequest of the deceased Russian princess 
mentioned. The castle was twice visited by Napoleon, who 
made it his headquarters after the battle of Jena (October 14, 
1806), and it was due to the noble bearing of the reign- 
ing Duchess Luise, that Napoleon consented to spare her 
husband Karl August from complete ruin and leave the duchy 
intact. He said to her on the day after her earnest appeal, 
‘Madame, you have saved the Duke.’’ It was this same 
duchess whom Goethe spoke of as ‘‘an angel.’’ Again in 1808 
Napoleon came to Weimar after the celebrated gathering of 
emperors, kings, princes, and potentates in Erfurt, and was 
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a visitor at the palace. He and Goethe, two of the renowned 
men of all ages, met again, and Napoleon bestowed the cross 
of the legion of honor on Goethe and on Wieland. Napoleon 
is said to have inquired about Goethe when stopping a few 
moments in Weimar to change horses on his hurried retreat 
from Russia in the disastrous campaign of 1812, and at the 
time of his first meeting with Goethe in Erfurt he is re- 
ported to have exclaimed: ‘‘ Voila un homme!”’ 

No matter how indifferent the traveler may have been to 
the historic recollections that cling to Weimar, and however 
ordinary its unobtrusive buildings may have seemed to the 
untutored wanderer, one surely could not fail to experience a 
sensation of delight on entering the park that stretched for 
more than two miles from the residential palace in the town 
along up the narrow valley of the Ilm to Ober-Weimar and 
to Belvedere. A low wooded bluff followed the windings of 
the stream on the western side and found extension in alter- 
nating strips of level lawn and woodland from which one 
might catch glimpes of the meadow on the lower side across 
the Ilm. There were no wild bits of scenery here, no broad ex- 
panse of water, nor rugged cliffs, but the restful simplicity, 
cosy quietude, and pleasant repose of that which seemed un- 
studied nature. It was only after one had recovered from the 
magic spell that banished completely all the irritations of the 
outer world, and had begun to seek the causes of the indefin- 
able charm and beauty of the scene, that one awakened to a 
realization of the infinite and loving care bestowed upon it 
by its great creators, Goethe and Karl August. Soon after 
the arrival of Goethe in Weimar, the duke bought for him a 
cottage whose garden skirted what was then an uncultivated 
field. On the 17th of April, 1776, Goethe took possession of 
his idyllic little home and began those beautifying touches that 
were to widen utimately into the exquisite park at Weimar. 
Goethe’s cottage, the classic Gartenhaus, stands upon the 
outer edge of the meadow on the lowland across the Ilm. 
Here he resided almost constantly for six years until his 
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removal to the more pretentious town-house on the Frauen- 
plan. These were years in which his splendid powers were 
ripened into full fruition, years in which his heart was filled 
with strange and deep devotion to Frau von Stein. The cot- 
tage is in an inviting spot, sheltered and sunny, and though 
it is only a few minutes’ walk from town, its front looked out 
on meadows and trees, and a dense bank of foliage that runs 
with the dark and noiseless stream. The Ilm, more than 
everything else in Weimar, seems haunted by the muse of 
song, and this was so a century ago, for Schiller wrote, 


“Meine Ufer sind arm; 
Doch hoeret die leisere Welle, 
Fuehret der Strom sie vorbei, 
Manches unsterbliche Lied.” 


Just across the Ilm, the rustic little cottage of bark (Das 
Borkenhaeuschen) where Karl August loved to dwell in sum- 
mer months is nestled among the trees that then were not so 
dense, so that poet and prince might exchange intelligible 
signs, if the tones of their voices would not carry. Such 
was the simplicity in which both of them were happiest. Far- 
ther up the wooded bluff, winding beneath majestic trees lies 
the ‘‘lonely pathway of shade beside the Ilm, which was 
Schiller’s favorite walk,’’ and at one of its abrupt turns a 
rustic seat is placed, known as ‘‘Schiller’s bench.’’ Here 
the poet often lingered in what is still the loveliest spot in all 
the park, and when the gloom of twilight steals in among the 
giant trees, and golden bars of light from the departing sun 
are interwoven with the lofty boughs against the deep blue 
sky above, there is indeed no place more suited to poetic 
dreams. 

At the southern end of the park, about three miles from 
Weimar’s center, there stands upon a commanding hill one 
of the grand ducal palaces, built in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance and bearing the name of Belvedere. From the 
year 1732 the grand ducal family resided here in summer 
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months, and it is intimately connected with many of the im- 
portant and interesting events in Weimar’s history. Anna 
Amalia created the splendid park that recently encompassed 
the summer palace, but only a few objects from earlier times 
have been kept intact: the Russian garden, the natural 
theatre, and the grotto in the lower part of the park. Bel- 
vedere, like Tiefurt, was a favorite abode of Anna Amalia’s. 
There she wrote to Knebel, ‘‘I am trying to make for myself 
a circle of good people. Herder, Goethe, and Wieland are 
often with me,’’ and Belvedere, as well as Tiefurt and Etters- 
burg, was the scene of merry days and parties. Duchess 
Luise, the Grand Duke Karl Friedrich and his wife, the Rus- 
sian princess, Maria Paulowna, liked to dwell at Belvedere, 
and it continued to be used from time to time as a summer 
residence of the reigning family. It has been celebrated in 
verse by Goethe, who took part in gay festivities enacted 
here, and much of its glamor is due to association with his 
name. Here upon the hill, 900 feet above the sea-level, the 
air is pure and refreshing, and from the open ground in 
front one sees the town of Weimar, and in the distance Etters- 
burg, but Tiefurt is hidden in its charming valley toward the 
right. 

Rising out of Weimar to the north over an _ extended, 
gradual slope of open field there is a long range of hills or 
mountains known as the Ettersberg. Passing over the first 
ridge through a forest of pine, fir, and beech one descends 
gradually into a peaceful valley, on the other side of which, 
upon the slope, there is a village with its tavern; and a bit 
beyond to the left, just on the edge of the splendid forest, 
the tower and yellow rectangular building of the old castle, 
Ettersburg, come unexpectedly to view. Modest enough it 
is to the eye of the ignorant beholder, but to him who is 
familiar with its history and with the famous personages who 
indulged in merriment in these halls and made the forest 
round them ring with joyous laughter, the ground is hallowed 
by the memories of long departed greatness. The old castle, 
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for so we'll call it, begun in 1706 and completed by Duke 
Ernst August in the year 1738, has attached to it a lovely 
park that is gradually lost in the forest of splendid old trees 
that mount to the summit of the ridge that skirts the rear. 
In the front, looking back toward Weimar, nothing can be 
seen but intervening hills with their open field, meadow, and 
woodland. On each side, toward the east and toward the 
west, the road is quickly lost to view amid the trees that fol- 
low the windings of the valley. So, the first impression that 
one gains is one of peacefulness seclusion and protection 
from the noisy world of struggle, where the objects that re- 
mind one of human habitation have never found a place. 
Ettersburg for many generations was from time to time a 
summer residence for members of the Weimar ducal house. 
By reason of its literary asociations, it has been spoken of 
as a companion to the Wartburg; and the Ettersberg, or 
range of hills about it, has been dubbed the German Parnassus. 
After the destruction of the castle in Weimar and the resi- 
dential theatre within its walls, and during the years that 
immediately sueceeded Ettersburg was more extensively used 
as a dwelling, particularly in summer months, by the 
Dowager Duchess Anna Amalia and Karl August with his 
nobie wife Luise. Goethe, with the help of Anna Amalia and 
the court, arranged private theatricals here upon what became 
‘*the first ideal stage in Germany.”’ 

Gifted members of society in Weimar were engaged in 
writing for this amateur stage and in acting on it. Goethe 
here gained experience that stood him in good stead when he 
became director of the new theatre in Weimar (1789) and 
with Schiller made of it a pattern for all Germany. Per- 
formances were given in the castle or in places arranged for 
them in the park, and among those who took part in the 
memorable performances, the names of Goethe, Bertuch, 
Musaeus, beautiful Corona Schroeter, Anna Amalia, Prince 
Constantine, and Duke Karl August himself appear. Of 
Goethe’s works there were performed such pieces as Die 
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Mitschuldigen, Die Laune des Verliebten, Das Jahrmarktsfest 
von Plundersweilern, and even greater things such as Goethe’s 
Iphigenie in prose, plays by Moliére, and Lessing’s Minna von 
Barnhelm. At the performance of Iphigenie, at Ettersburg, 
on the 12th of July, 1779, the duke played the part of 
Pylades, Knebel was Thoas, Corona Schroeter Iphigenia, Seid- 
ler Arkas, and Goethe Orestes. Of the second successful per- 
formance of the play Hufeland wrote: ‘‘Never did one see 
united in one man such physical and mental perfection as at 
that time in Goethe.’’ Cheerfulness and unrestraint, raillery 
and wit reigned in the joyous circle, and nearly all sources 
of harmless entertainment for gifted men and women were 
exhausted in furnishing amusement for the dowager duchess 
and her merry lot of friends. 

In the Ettersburg, a wonderful collection of firearms is to 
be found; there too, are the rooms which Goethe and 
Schiller dwelt at times, and pursued their work in peace, and 
the apartment in which Schiller is said to have written the 
scene in the park in Maria Stuart. Not far from the castle, 
beneath the lindens of the forest, Alexander I of Russia, and 
Karl August engaged in a hunting party after the celebrated 
royal and imperial gathering of monarchs in Erfurt in 1808. 

About a mile and a half westward of the castle, after an 
enchanting walk through a majestic forest of beeches, oaks, 
and firs, one reaches the highest point in the little Etters- 
berg range, known as Hottelstedter Ecke. From the summit 
of the tower erected here, a view of Thuringa may be obtained 
that is almost unequalled. One who has stood upon this sum- 
mit at sunset at the close of the harvest season in early 
August, when fields and hill-tops alternated in yellow and 
green, and has seen the gold and crimson rays that immed- 
iately precede the purple of twilight widely diffused over the 
graceful hills and fruitful valleys of Thuringia beheld a 
picture that needed no touch of sentiment to lend permanence 
and depth to the impression that it made. A little more than 
three miles to the southeast, nestled in a peaceful valley along 
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the banks of the tiny river, the ‘‘ Athens-of-the-Ilm’’, Weimar 
is seen, and, dotted here and there among Thuringian hills, 
country villages appear from the red daub of whose tiled 
roofs salient church spires always spring. When the air is 
clear, an immense panorama unfolds before the eye, and if 
conditions are most favorable, the summit of the Brocken in 
the Harz mountains, one hundred and twenty miles to the 
northwest, is visible. 

It was on the road that leads from Ettersburg to Weimar 
that Goethe, in a state of agitation over his love for Frau von 
Stein composed, while returning to Weimar on the night of 
the 12th of February, 1776, the beautiful lines: 


“Der du von dem Himmel bist, 
Alles Leid und Schmerzen stillest, 
Den, der doppelt elend ist, 

Doppelt mit Erquickung fuellest, 
Ach, ich bin des Treibens muede! 
Was soll all der Schmerz und Lust? 
Suesser Friede, 

Komm, ach komm in meine Brust!”’ 


Following the green banks of the softly murmuring Ilm 
toward the northeast from Weimar, an hour’s walk brings 
one to Tiefurt, which could be reached by several pleasant 
routes. In a semi-circular valley that was a meadow made 
into a secluded park, on a gently rising knoll, several hun- 
dred yards from the Ilm, stands the cottage that Anna 
Amalia used as a summer residence for many years. Origin- 
ally the tenant’s house, it was subsequently fitted up as a 
dwelling for Prince Constantine, and later, it became the 
simple summer home for the duchess. A more ideal spot for 
one who loved the repose of nature could hardly be found. 
The high wood-clad hill that encircled the farther bank of 
the Ilm shuts out the world with all its care, and peacefulness 
reigned within this charming vale. The building itself is an 
extremely modest one of two stories, vine-clad in part, over- 
shadowed by tall, luxuriant old trees. Karl August dwelt 
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here for weeks at a time, and after 1780 the duchess Anna 
Amalia was almost constantly here in summer; she created 
the park (like the one at Woerlitz) and adorned it with var- 
ious monuments. 

Tiefurt in those days was a rendezvous for Weimar’s great 
and good. The noble princess used to gather about her the 
evening circle in which Wieland, Herder, Ejinsiedel, Frau 
von Stein, Fraeulein von Goechhausen, Bode, and especially 
Goethe, more rarely Schiller, were to be found. The exper- 
iences of this ‘‘round table’’ were printed in the Tiefurter 
Journal, which was founded by Anna Amalia and was issued 
weekly in manuscript. The first number came out on the 
18th of August 1781. It contained humorous sketches, poems, 
anecdotes, and charades. In July 1782 Goethe’s Fisher- 
maiden, a play to be given in the woods and on the water, was 
presented on the banks of the Ilm. During the performance, 
the bridge over the stream collapsed, and the jolly spectators 
standing on it took an involuntary bath, from which, for- 
tunately, no injuries were sustained. 

Countess Henrietta von Egloffstein gave a pleasant picture 
in her memoirs of the life at Tiefurt after Anna Amalia had 
resigned the reins of government into the hands of her son, 
Karl August: ‘‘In the quiet vale through which the modest 
Ilm meanders, Anna Amalia created for herself and her 
countless admirers a pleasant Sanssouci. Tiefurt with its 
unpretentious tenancy now became the rendezvous of all the 
great spirits of the past (eighteenth) century. Here Amalia 
reigned in a much higher sense over all hearts, and drew them 
to her through her divine gentleness. In the atmosphere that 
surrounded her, the realm of poetry was opened to every one 
to whom it was granted to enter the sanctuary where she as 
the friend and patron of arts and sciences was enthroned in 
simple domesticity. The peacefulness that she here enjoyed 
was transmitted to every one that had the good fortune to be 
close to her. This favor was shared by many,.but not many 
could boast of belonging to the few select.’’ 
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On the way back to Weimar, along the Ilm, one may see 
a beautiful new building on a bluff overlooking Weimar 
across the Ilm; the priceless manuscripts of the Goethe-Schil- 
ler Archives have here found a permanent abode. The his- 
toric old library in town begun in 1562, first used as a palace, 
then as an arsenal, and finally converted into a library in 
1766 by order of Anna Amalia, contains also a large collec- 
tion of interesting objects, valuable books and manuscripts, 
priceless mementos, marble busts, and portraits of distin- 
guished men of Weimar in its classic period. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning a few more significant 
literary landmarks. The new theatre recently constructed 
on the site of the one of which Goethe was director for nine- 
teen years, is extremely attractive in its dignified simplicity, 
and lovers of German drama have entertained the hope that 
it too would have a golden era and live to see premiéres such 
as those of masterpieces by Goethe, Schiller, and Richard 
Wagner. 

On crossing the square in front of the theatre past the 
splendid statue of Goethe and Schiller by Rietschel, one comes 
to the Wittumspalais, the town residence of the Dowager 
Duchess Anna Amalia from 1774, a short time before she 
gave the reins of government of the little duchy into the 
hands of her son until her death, April the 10th, 1807. The 
unpretentious structure is noteworthy only for its association 
with the distinguished princess, for the portraits it contains 
of noted personages of her day, and for objects valuable be- 
cause of their connection with her cultured circle; and not 
far away there stands the humble little house where Schiller 
lived from 1802 until his death in 1805, and finished in the 
last year of his life his famous Wilhelm Tell. On entering 
and passing through this home of Germany’s favorite poet, 
complaining mortals could take heart, for if greatness such 
as his wrested so little from the hands of fortune, less gifted 
members of the human race might be content with moderate 
returns. 
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Other houses are pointed out in Weimar where immortal 
contemporaries of Goethe and Schiller resided for a while at 
lest: Herder the ‘‘Bishop of Weimar,’’ poet, philosopher, 
theologian, philologian; Wieland, whose name will live as 
that of the author of Oberon; Frau von Stein, who for ten 
years held Goethe’s heart in captivity, and inspired much of 
his finest verse and volumes of exquisite letters. Franz Liszt 
and his beautiful musie were the pride of a later generation. 

The quaint old city chureh of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
front of the pastoral residence in which Herder lived and 
died, near the center of the city, goes back to the year 1499. 
It is therefore one of the most venerable monuments in Wei- 
mar, Within its walls the remains of Duke Bernhard, a great 
general in the Thirty Years War, Anna Amalia, and Herder- 
are at rest. A painting of Christ on the cross by Lucas 
Cranach is above the altar, and a bronze statue of Herder 
on the outside looks calmly down upon the market. 

No sojourn in Weimar ever seemed complete to me without 
a parting visit to its cemeteries. Fraeulein Luise von 
Goechhausen through whose hands a copy of Goethe’s Faust 
in an early version has come down to us, Lucas Cranach, and 
Christiane Vulpius (wife of Goethe) have found a permanent 
resting place in the ‘‘Old Cemetery’’ of the Jakobskirche. 
Frau von Stein in honor of whom the Goethe Society has 
recently erected a monument, Eckermann, the recorder of 
Goethe’s conversations; Goethe’s family (except his son 
August, who lies at the foot of the Pyramid of Cestius in 
Rome) are sleeping in the ‘‘New Cemetery’’ on the slope at 
the southern end of the town. In the ducal vault that crowns 
the summit of the hill, Karl August and his wife and their 
descendants repose, and in accordance with Karl August’s 
wishes, Schiller and Goethe, the two princes of German 
poetry, now lie beside him in the vault. Thus a beautiful 
tribute was paid by a generous and royal patron to the 
gifted sons of genius, the glory of whose undying work pre- 
serves his memory as well from falling to oblivion. 
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One wonders now what the future may have in store for 
the little city of Weimar that sheltered once in a narrow 
space such a gathering of men. It is not probable that it will 
ever count among its abiding residents so large a proportion 
of German’s greatest literary spirits as in the days of Anna 
Amalia and Karl August, for the populous cities with their 
flood of life and intellectual activity of all sorts draw tal- 
ented men from provincial towns; they are caught in the ani- 
mated whirl and are swept into the exciting tide of a huge 
metropolis, where they hear the multitude’s applause and reap 
a golden harvest. It may be that in succeeding generations 
Germans of renown in the realm of art and literature will be 
fascinated as in the past by the charm that no one could 
escape that loved the traditions of the place. Men like the 
dramatist, Ernst von Wildenbruch, who recently died in Wei- 
mar, after making it his home, and others of whom I cannot 
speak; they too may bring contributions great and small to 
the accumulated store of memories revered. 

So long as the German language in anything like its present 
form exists, the beautiful verse and prose that came in such 
abundance from Goethe’s pen alone will keep the name of 
Weimar from oblivion; and although the storm that rages 
now in Europe should sweep all else in Germany away, surely 
one could not wish that this home of the great and glorious 
poets who loved the arts of peace so well might perish in the 
destruction of all-consuming war. 








MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PROBLEM OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By F. A. C. Perrin 


The fact that psychology, without surrendering its ancient 
name, has forsaken its old ways and habits and emerged as 
a new science, is quite familiar even to the individual but 
remotely interested in educational movements, To state that 
the direction of this passage has been away from the academic 
and towards the practical is merely to assign to this new 
science a place in the general march of educational affairs. 
The objective of this general trend in university activity is 
clearly vocational preparation and selection. In order to con- 
tribute its share in attaining this objective, psychology has 
been forced to elaborate a new technique, actually a new sub- 
ject-matter. 

A discussion of the methods employed in the investigation 
of the problem of vocational guidance necessarily calls for an 
introductory reference to certain tendencies in modern 
psychology. These tendencies are rather varied. At first 
they seem to have little in common. If the layman is a bit 
confused as to the function of psychology, he may be assured 
that even the colleagues of the psychologist in the faculties 
of our universities experience the same difficulty. The 
biologist is likely to assume that psychology is a branch of 
biology—possibly brain psychology. He hastens to acknow- 
ledge that it is a legitimate branch, one that he should like to 
know something about, but one that he is quite willing to 
have developed in a laboratory other than his own. The 
sociologist is convinced that psychology is one ef the social 
sciences. Evidence is at hand to make this point of 
view plausible. At the University of Texas, as well as at 
some other institutions, it is placed in the social science divi- 
sion. The historical alliance between psychology and 
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philosophy is of course suggested, and certain aspects of both 
of these subjects would seem to indicate a degree of con- 
sanguinity between them. Still another relationship adds 
to the confusion. A casual reader of some recent books and 
periodicals devoted to this apparently anomalous science 
would be confronted with an array of formidable mathe- 
matical expositions. He would be completely convinced by 
evidence of his senses that psychology is now a branch of 
mathematics. The situation reminds one of the blind men 
who saw the elephant. This has led one member of the pro- 
fession to define psychology as ‘‘anything taught by a 
psychologist.’’ 

A reliable index of the diversity of opinion regarding the 
scope of the subject is to be found in the variety of questions 
put to the professional psychologist. The ability to answer 
them, if he possessed it, would easily qualify him for the pos- 
ition of chief expert in an intelligence office. He is asked to 
explain why a certain individual dreamed of the death of a 
relative a day before the actual death, to account for the per- 
formance of a ‘‘mind-reader’’ at a vaudeville entertainment, 
to discuss the psychology of Hamlet, to tell why John should 
do poor work in arithmetic and Alice creditable work in 
grammar, to account for the war. 

The fact that psychology is the newest of the sciences sug- 
gests a possible explanation for its present numerous aspects. 
This statement may sound suspiciously like an apology, 
rather than an explanation; but after all, the tendency 
of psychology to ramify may be regarded as a hopeful and 
not a distressing trend. A healthy and intelligent child is 
incessantly surprising us by its unexpected doings and say- 
ings. Were a seven-year old youngster to possess routine 
habits, he would be regarded as abnormal and _ ailing. 
Psychology is merely exhibiting the development that other 
sciences have shown—with this interesting and important 
difference. The changes in the other sciences have literally 
extended over centuries, while the different shifts in the focus 
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of psychological interests have come at intervals of a few 
years, or even months. Psychology is something like the 
embryo that roughly reflects, in short-cut fashion, the evolu- 
tionary changes of thousands of years. 

A mention of some of these changes may serve to clarify 
this statement. As the name implies, psychology was once 
the science of the soul. It is still so regarded by many of 
the older generation. The ‘‘Psyche’’ however has _ never 
proved amenable to the harassing confinement of laboratory 
procedure, and the concept has been gladly relinquished to 
the metaphysician. Next in order came the definition that 
psychology is the science of the mind. This term, too, proved 
to be one that did not permit of elaboration in factual or 
demonstrable terms. Psychologists fell to quarreling over 
such questions as the presence of this thing called mind in 
the cow, the earth-worm or the ameba; or engaged in the 
equally silly discussion of whether or not animals can 
reason. The psychologists then availed themselves of the dis- 
covery made by Descartes, that the one and only established 
fact is the fact of consciousness—the objective reality of 
trees, running brooks, and human beings might be questioned ; 
they might exist only in our imagination. But our imagin- 
ings, memories, and perceptions carry with them their own 
conclusive and impelling credentials; they might not be 
doubted. Why not, then analyze this self-evident thing 
ealled consciousness? This concept of psychology as the 
science of consciousness led to an introspective analysis of 
the different conscious states—a fascinating, and, for peda- 
gogical purposes, a stimulating undertaking. But it was 
soon realized that consciousness is active and dynamic, not 
passive and static; hence introspection turned out to be 
retrospection. Introspection always results in post-mortem 
descriptions. The interest accordingly shifted to conscious 
activity, and the study was called functional psychology. 
Difficulties are present, however, even in this thoroughly at- 
tractive phrase. The direct result of conscious activity is 
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conduct, action, behavior—something that can be seen from 
without, something, therefore, that can be subjected to ex- 
perimental control and measurement. What is implied in 
the several statements that A is a lunatic, B is a half-wit, 
C is a genius, D is a normal, sane man? The final interpre- 
tation is that A, B, C, and D act or behave in different ways. 
D does not array himself in grotesque costumes, neither does 
he proclaim himself king of the United States; his acts are 
not utterly at variance with the established habits of human 
beings. The distinction between sanity and insanity is an 
objective and social one; it is not based upon brain lesions, 
nor is it founded upon ‘‘mental’’ distinctions, except those 
inferred from objective conduct. Psychology thus has been 
defined, in very recent years, as the science of behavior. 

Without attempting a conclusive evaluation of this view 
it may be said that its potentialities seem to merit some 
faith. For one thing it has been responsible for the aceumula- 
tion of a respectable body of facts concerning animal psy- 
chology. A great deal is known about the ability of the white 
rat to learn, and about its method of learning. Again, ac- 
curate comparisons of the animal’s learning ability with that 
of the human being can be made. Reliable predictions can 
be made regarding the progress of the human learner, when 
he essays the task of learning to type-write, to acquire skill 
in any motor accomplishment—the methods he will use, the 
fluctations in his learning, the limits of his ability. The 
guess can be ventured that, after all, poets and inventors 
conform to the demonstrated laws of human learning, while 
they are composing or inventing, in spite of popular tradition 
to the effect that their processes transcend all known laws 
applicable to the ordinary run of humanity. 

The ability to predict human behavior and human ac- 
complishment is the practical aim of the new movement. To 
the extent that this aim is realized, can psychology assert and 
demand its just claim to recognition, not only as a _ true 
science, but as an extremely valuable one. The gift of 
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prophecy was once the endowment of the saint; it is now 
the acquisition of the scientist. The astronomer predicts the 
eclipse, and at the stated time the event oceurs. His science 
is then called perfect. As the result of the objective study 
of the human learning process, the psychologist should be able 
to measure an individual at any stage of his learning and to 
prophesy his future development from this measurement. 
Since practically all phases of vocational endeavor place pre- 
miums upon improvement, they may be justly considered as 
learning problems. With a perfect technique, the psycholc- 
gist would be able to measure any individual and ascertain 
what his chances are for becoming a successful salesman, 
musician, mathematician, soldier, even poet. No one, least 
of all the vocational psychologist, has ever indulged in the 
dream that this technique will ever be realized to the point 
of mechanical applicability. However, an incomplete science 
is infinitely superior to no science at all. Vocational tests 
have already replaced the superstitions of phrenology and 
‘*mind-reading,’’ as well as offhand verdicts in many well 
known business houses—verdicts based upon first interviews 
and impressionistic judgments. It can be said even today, 
in the infancy of this science, that, when the merits of the 
applicant for a selling position are under consideration, the 
judgment of the vocational psychologist is more reliable than 
the opinion of the sales-manager. 

The measuring device used by the psychologist is the 
mental test. It must be emphasized that behavioristie psy- 
chology should not be taken to mean mental testing, any 
more than medical research should be regarded as synony- 
mous with diagnosis. A mental test or a mental measure- 
ment is exactly what either phrase implies. An individual 
in the laboratory may be asked to give a list of words each 
having a meaning opposite to the corresponding word in a 
list furnished by the examiner. He may be asked to fill in 
the missing words in a paragraph containing many blanks. 
He may be directed to translate a message into code form. 
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the code being supplied. He may be presented with a wire 
puzzle. and asked to cope successfully with its intricacies. 
He may be tested as to his ability to memorize, to concentrate. 
to reason. These are random examples of mental measure- 
ments. 

The reaction of the reader at this point will probably be 
one of distrust. He may well ask if Milton’s ability to write 
a sonnet on his blindness could have been predicted from his 
success at solving a Chinese puzzle. He may be thoroughly 
skeptical regarding the wisdom of entrusting the choice of a 
vocation for a student to the psychologist. Two points may 
be mentioned in reply to these entirely legitimate expressions 
of doubt. In the first place, the results of the mental test- 
ing work are themselves being subjected to the most severe 
of tests, that of statistical proof. The ancient charge may 
be urged that while figures may not lie, prevaricators will 
figure; but the statistics in this case have to do with corre- 
lations between tests and actual achievement in the voca- 
tion itself. Results may be positive or negative, but with 
adequate statistical treatment they can searcely be ambig- 
uous. Mental tests are now employed in the army, in hos- 
pitals and asylums, in the employment offices of many of 
our leading business houses. Incidentally, it may be added 
that few of the officials in charge of these institutions were 
originally prejudiced in favor of ‘‘college professors.’’ In 
the second place, all of us in the teaching profession are 
constantly advising students to take certain courses and to 
avoid others, to prepare or not to prepare for law, medi- 
cine, the stage, or what not. It may be fairly well argued 
that an incomplete and inadequate system is more efficient 
than no system at all, that any method would be an improve- 
ment over the present practice of advising students in terms 
of our own likes and hobbies. It is evident of course that 
all studies are vocational for the student at the time that 
he is taking them, truly vocational if his monthly allow- 
ance depends upon the maintenance of certain standards 
of scholarship. 
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An obvious but none the less complicated situation con- 
fronts the vocational psychologist. Vocational success, in 
school and out, depends upon a number of factors. This 
assertion, although evident enough to one who considers 
the question for a moment, runs against the popular preach- 
ments of those who are forever endeavoring to simplify the 
complex affairs of life. We are told by one such prophet 
that suecess depends upon perseverance; by another, that it 
is the inevitable result of honesty; by still another, more 
practically minded than the rest, that it presupposes only 
technical training. These ready-made formulae are all the 
more convincing but none the less dangerous when they 
emanate from men who have actually succeeded in life— 
dangerous because their authors, either through modesty or 
through oversight, quite often fail to give themselves credit 
for qualities which they possess. 

Any attempt to meet this situation fairly necessitates, 
first of all, an inventory of the possible factors, traits, or 
qualities that count for suecess or for efficiency in any vo- 
cation. The problem is a double one. It involves, first, an 
analysis of such of these factors as are requisite for success 
in any profession or occupation; and second, the discovery 
of the peculiar factors essential for achievement in any 
one vocation. A tentative and rough analysis would in- 
clude the following: (1) Health. The presence of this 
factor, to a certain extent, is of course a prerequisite for 
any undertaking. A certain amount of it is required, but 
its specific vocational value cannot at the present time 
be accurately estimated. (2) General education. In the 
sense of a reasonable amount of general culture and the 
ability to manipulate language, this asset, like health, may 
be a prerequisite, rather than a direct contribution to voca- 
tional sucess. (3) Technical training. (4) Inherited or 
native intellectual ability. This may be (a) general; or (b) 
specific. To the extent that it is general, the choice of a 
profession is a matter of small account, other things being 
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equal. If, however, inherited ability is specialized the vo- 
eational psychologist must be keenly alert to ascertain the 
special qualifications possessed by the individual he is try- 
ing to help. This question of general versus special in- 
telligence is one that demands careful investigation. (5) 
Muscular or motor skill. Assuming that pronounced indi- 
vidual differences as regards this factor exist, it is obviously 
the duty of the psychologist to detect and measure it. Avia- 
tion, to cite one profession, places a certain premium upon 
this ability. (6) Emotional stability. By this is meant 
efficient control of the emotions. They must neither be too 
strong nor too weak; they must be well selected and bal- 
anced. Anger, curiosity, love, even fear, play their legiti- 
mate parts in the practical affairs of life. An executive 
must not give way to sudden outbursts of emotion, since it 
is related to will power. (7) A somewhat undefined thing 
ealled personality, in the sense of immediate appeal or re- 
pulsion. We feel that A is an attractive man; but we ‘‘dis- 
like B from the very start,’’ possibly for physical qualifica- 
tions (disqualifications?) for which poor B is not to be 
blamed. (8) Perseverance. This, the favorite topic of 
moralizers and mid-Victorians, undoubtedly is a major as- 
set. Its relative value, however, remains to be ascertained. 

This gives us a list of eight traits, characteristics, or 
qualities. This list may be incomplete, or it may be mis- 
leading because it is too extensive. The several factors 
may or may not be independent variables. Vocational suc- 
cess may be a matter of the sum of a sufficent number of 
these traits, or it may, by the analogy of physical forces, 
depend upon the resultant of these. One’s philosophy, it 
should be mentioned, is likely to enter into his evaluation 
of this or of any list of traits, and may, for the individual 
advocating it, vitiate any analysis. One may be an out- 
and-out fatalist, and believe that success is primarily a 
matter of accident. 

Something besides a mere enumeration of traits is pos- 
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sible, even at the present time. Evidence is at hand to jus- 
tify a tentative weighting or relative evaluation of some 
of these factors. The last consideration may conveniently 
be disposed of by dismissing it. If the sole factor in life 
is sheer ‘‘pot-luck,’’ naturally all educational effort is 
wasted. We are merely born under lucky or unlucky stars, 
as the case may be. If it should turn out that chance favors 
those born under propitious physical environmental condi- 
tions, its elimination awaits favorable sociological and eco- 
nomic better.nent; but the most that can be hoped for is 
to make the chance factor an even one for all. 

While every right-minded individual is in full sympathy 
with propaganda and reform leading to better health, it 
does not follow that this is the chief factor in vocational 
success. We are quite and sufficiently familiar with the 
athlete who is stupid, and with the sickly individual who 
succeeds. No university instructor would care to entrust 
his final examinations to the university physician, and per- 
mit him to report the A’s, B’s, and C’s in the class on the 
basis of the physical perfection of his students. No em- 
ployer of clerks would adopt a similar standard as the basis 
for paying wages. Such considerations lead us to regard 
health as a prerequisite for, but not as a deciding factor in, 
vocational advancement. 

The seventh factor, personality, is one that fully justifies 
psychological interest and investigation. It operates in the 
school room and in the professions, possibly to a greater 
extent than any of us would care to admit. It plays its 
role in business—one is reminded of Edna Ferber’s ‘‘Per- 
sonality Plus,’’ in which story its importance is actually 
indicated by the implication that it is not all-sufficient. One 
may assume that in addition to certain physical character- 
istics, it consists of other ingredients: conversational ability, 
the art of dressing, certain pleasing personal habits. Such 
acquisitions are stressed in the business world as valuable 
assets for the salesman or manager. Should practical edu- 
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cation demand it, they may at some time be included in the 
university curriculum as a part of vocational training. Pos- 
sibly today the curriculum contains less worthy subjects. 

One may with a certain amount of hesitancy venture the 
assertion that perseverance is an over-emphasized factor. 
However alluring it may be as a text for a sermon, however 
captivating it may be as a theme for moralists, it may 
nevertheless be characterized, like health, as a prerequisite 
rather than as a contributing cause. In itself, it does not 
lead to one’s election to the presidency of the United States; 
it does not function as the chief trait necessary for the ac- 
eumulation of great riches; it is not a magic formula for 
sucessful surgical operations. In popular opinion, for in- 
stance, Student A memorizes quickly and forgets easily. 
while Student B memorizes slowly but retains well. No ex- 
perimental psychologist would indulge in such a general- 
ization; in fact, the reverse of this statement is the more 
true. A revised version of the hare and tortoise fable may 
yet be necessary. The trait is surely not to be discredited; 
but it must not be unduly eulogized. 

The third element, technical training, again must not be 
viewed as the deciding qualification. Professional and tech- 
nical schools are beginning to realize the necessity for weed- 
ing out undesirables in the freshman year; and they are 
seeking methods by which they may make a better selec- 
tion of candidates for their degrees on the basis of aptitude 
for the work. Some surprising and almost unbelievable facts 
have been brought to light concerning the relative import- 
ance of this factor. A recent Massachusetts survey ended 
with the conclusion that in the engineering profession, tech- 
nical training, as an isolated factor, was worth not more 
than four per cent of the total one hundred per cent of 
qualities necessary for success in that field. It may be 
notorious, but it is none the less true, that the physician must 
possess personality, with his technical skill. It is sufficiently 
evident that the soiled garments of the prospective sales- 
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man, like the scarlet breeches of Oliver Goldsmith, may off- 
set the other qualifications he may possess. It is quite like- 
ly that we should prefer to entrust our lives to an intelligent 
physician, who has spent the minimum number of years at 
a medical school, rather than to a mediocre practitioner who 
has spent double that amount of time at school. 

The above requirements may merely indicate that a com- 
bination of several qualifications is essential for success. 
Does it follow that all of them should be given equal evalu- 
ations? Such an assumption would be entirely gratuitous. 
One of the factors named has been experimenially isolated ; 
it correlates so exceedingly well with efficiency in any given 
task or vocation that it is justly given a place of preem- 
inence. This factor is that of native intelligence. The de- 
termination and measurement of this element has occupied, 
to date, a large share of the time and attention of the vo- 
cational psychologist. 

As was stated above, a mental test measures native ability, 
rather than ability acquired through education. In fact, 
the chief requisite of a good mental test is that it must not 
place a premium upon school training. It must not presup- 
pose a knowledge of grammar, of physics, or of history. It 
must even reduce linguistic ability to a minimum—witness 
the fact that special tests for illiterates are employed in the 
army testing work. 

It is not necessary to argue that immense individual dif- 
ferences in native intelligence exist. This is a statement of 
fact, not of theory. Idiots, imbeciles, and morons we have 
with us. They represent congenital and generally incurable 
eases of submentality, and are not to be confused with the 
varieties of insanity. Submentality is obviously a relative 
term, and we are fully justified in saying that differences 
exist above, as well as below, the submental line. If the 
lower extreme is represented by the idiot, the upper ex- 
treme is marked by the genius. Between these limits, far re- 
moved from each other, the rank and file of humanity is 
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ranged. Our problem, then, is to determine (1) whether 
intelligence is special or general; (2) its proper evaluation 
in vocational sucess. 

We may proceed at once with the statement of conclu- 
sions regarding these two points. They are both far from 
being established facts. Possibly within the next few years 
they may both be modified by the psychologists who now 
accept them. But evidence furnished by numerous investi- 
gators, seems definitely to indicate (1) that intelligence is 
general rather than special; (2) that intelligence is the 
most important of the factors of efficiency enumerated above. 

It might be found profitable to state these conclusions in 
terms of school grades. The scholarship records of univer- 
sity students, when analyzed in connection with certain 
phases of student life, are indeed significant. Grades are 
presumably based upon quality of work; they are not de- 
pendent upon pleasantness of disposition or moral character. 
Truly enough, the instructor frequently tempers the wind to 
the unfortunate lamb. He is moved by protestations of in- 
terest in the work (likely to be confused with interest in 
the instructor), by sincerity, by external circumstances, to 
give the student the benefit of certain doubts. However, 
in the main, the grading system, to the extent that it is 
just and equitable, is based upon quality of work. But 
what is responsible for quality of work?. Not, primarily, 
time spent by the student in preparation for the work: no 
observing instructor, least of all the student himself, will 
vouch for such a claim. The student of exceptional abil- 
ity will accomplish in a half-hour what the mediocre stu- 
dent will achieve in four hours. He will give sustained at- 
tention to a lecture; he will think. As a consequence, he 
will remember easily. He is able, therefore, to carry more 
than the usual number of courses, to attend numerous social 
affairs, to give much time to student and fraternity activi. 
ties; and, notwithstanding, receive an excellent grade for 
his academic accomplishments. This situation is possible 
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because the level of work is adjusted to the average in the 
class. It is true that perseverance also has its reward; but 
the student who succeeds by this method alone does so nece- 
essarily at the expense of social interests, for perseverance 
is a notorious time consumer. And this student is in de- 
cidedly bad standing with his fellows. He is labeled a 
‘‘erind’’ with all the opprobrium that the name implies. 

If school grades do not depend primarily upon plodding 
perseverance, and if the grades do not result directly from 
the operation of the other factors mentioned, they must be 
explained by a process of elimination in terms of native 
ability. The explanation is as simple as it is logical. It 
meets an antagonistic reception in the minds of not a few 
people, but this reluctance to admit the potency of the in- 
telligence factor is possibly motivated by a feeling of ethi. 
eal shock. What is to be the fate of the moral virtues, if 
this insistance upon natural ability is warranted? The 
alarm is without justification. If the university is to give 
to society and to the state the most efficient and capable 
men possible, it must necessarily function as a selective 
agency. It must train for all vocations the individuals 
best fitted by natural endowment or bent for them. Add 
to this selective function another, that of training in citi- 
zenship, and the aim of the university is realized. 

More and more those interested in the problem of educa- 
tion are coming to see that these are the functions of our 
educational agents. In a recent and very able book en- 
titled, A New Basis for Social Progress, the authors, Wil- 
liam Charles White and Louis J. Heath, thus summarize 
this dual function of our educational equipment: ‘‘There 
ean be no doubt that the sum total of human happiness 
would be tremendously increased if the products of our edu- 
cational system came out at given points, determined al- 
ways by the capacity and resources of the individual and 
the demand of the community, adequately equipped with 
sufficient knowledge to enter at once into whatever field 
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of activity the student has elected as an ultimate, at some 
time earlier, in his educational career. Nor does it seem 
excessive to charge that it is the duty of the educational 
system to furnish its products with the equipment necessary 
for a taking of the proper place in the community, to fit 
its students to be self-suporting and desirable citizens, to 
wed both the vocational and the cultural, in order that those 
who come forth may be able to provide a living for them- 
selves and for those ultimately becoming dependent upon 
them, and at the same time to school the individual in the 
duties of citizenship; or, in other words, to make a man 
who shall be a vocational specialist and at the same time a 
latitudinarian. A vocational specialist that he may earn; 
a latitudinarian that he may richly live. Only in this way 
can the sum total of human happiness be substantially in- 
creased and the aim in education be realized. 

The psychologists have not confined their investigations 
to the schools. In fact, their chief ambition has been to 
extend their tests to men actually engaged in vocational 
activities. An interesting experiment, conducted by Pro- 
fessor Walter Dill Scott, not only supports the first con- 
clusion favoring intelligence as the active agent in achieve- 
ment, but establishes the presumption that this agent is 
fairly general in character. Scott found that the results of 
a series of mental tests given under his direction to a group 
of salesmen correlated remarkably well with the estimates 
of the selling abilities of these men, which had been made 
by the sales-manager. The unique aspect of the experi- 
ment is the fact that these were primarily tests of general, 
and not specific, mentality. They were not designed specifi- 
eally for salesmen. They measured such qualities as the 
ability to note logical relationships existing between words, 
the accuracy with which printed directions could be fol- 
lowed, and the facility in simple arithmetic operations. 





*White, William C., and Heath, Louis J.. A New Basis for Social 
Progress. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1917; pp. 44-45. 
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Only the last could be considered a special test of ability 
in this particular vocation. Tests very similar to these are 
being employed in determining the mentality of the new 
National Army, and with thoroughly gratifying results. 

So far the account has been concerned with a discussion of 
tests, as single measures of ability; it has not considered 
the result of repeating a series of tests. Any test may be 
compared with a gauge on a locomotive boiler. The pointer 
will indicate the amount of steam pressure at any given 
time. The gauge, however, has another function; it must 
show the limits of pressure that the boiler must stand, and 
the proximity of any given pressure to the limits of the 
strength of the boiler. It is quite conceivable that an indi- 
vidual might make a poor showing on a series of tests, but 
might exhibit afterwards, as the result.of practice, a con- 
siderable amount of improvement. The conclusion would 
probably be suggested that no single series of tests, no mat- 
ter how adequately they might measure ability, would be 
practical for an employer. 

The question of improvability is one that has not es- 
caped the notice of the psychologist. In an experiment in 
which a group practices daily for an indefinite period of 
time, certain results invariably obtain. The results may be 
summarized briefly as follows: (1) Any mental function, 
without exception so far as is known, will show improve- 
ment with practice: (2) the individual showing a generally 
poor record will actually show a greater improvement than 
the more capable individual; but (3) the poor individual at 
his best is inferior to the better one at his worst. This 
third fact is found so definitely to characterize the results 
that one is fully justified in accepting the initial trials as 
reliable indexes of subsequent achievement. Capacity to 
improve, therefore, may be an indication of inferior, not of 
superior, mental endowment. This is merely another way 
of stating that the inferior individual will approach the su- 
perior’s more level line of accomplishment, but will never at- 
tain it. 
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The discovery of this fact greatly simplifies the perplex- 
ing problem of the reliability of initial estimates, but, after 
all, it merely offers experimental confirmation of a tendency 
long observed and acted upon by employers of men. A 
new bank clerk will disclose his qualifications in the early 
period of his apprenticeship. A superior student in a class 
will assert himself from the start And practical exigencies 
demand not only future, but immediate, efficient adjust- 
ment. 

The investigation of special abilities and aptitudes has 
been referred to in rather incidental fashion in the present 
paper. The stress placed upon general intelligence is not 
to be taken as a refusal to admit the existence of special 
proclivities. Neither should it be interpreted as implying 
that the non-intellectual qualities have been ignored. Psy- 
chologists have been concerned for a number of years with 
the analysis of specialized talents and with the determina- 
tion and measurement of temperamental traits. Professor 
Seashore, at the University of Iowa, is occupied with spe- 
cial tests for the singer. Experiments aiming at the elabor- 
ation and standardization of tests for the stenographer, the 
engineer, the aviator, are now being conducted at various 
psychological laboratories. The technique for measuring 
such traits as frankness, conceit, aesthetic appreciation, a 
sense of humor, evidently presents some rather serious diffi- 
culties. If the invention of devices for reducing these traits 
to quantitative measurement is beyond the present limits 
of the science, at least a standardized method of observing, 
analyzing, and scoring them in systematic manner is possi- 
ble. And this method may satisfy all practical necessities 
demanded by the role played by these traits in vocational 
activities. 

Any account of the methods and seope of present-day psy- 
chology and its application to the specific probem of voca- 
tional guidance must be read as a prospectus of a more com- 
plete analysis which will be written in the future by numer- 
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ous investigators. One definite and extremely desirable out- 
come of the investigations will be the establishment of voea- 
tional testing bureaus in connection with our universities, 
in fact, with every part of our public educational equipment. 
Preliminary experiments foreshadowing this institution of 
the future have already been instigated. At the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, in Pittsburg, under the direction 
of Dr. W. V. Bingham and his staff, a vocational bureau and 
a department of applied psychology have been in existence 
for three years. The work can scarcely now be called an 
experiment, for it has justified itself in a way exceeding 
the hopes of its founders. The anticipated dangers attend- 
ant upon such a venture are more apparent than real. No 
vocational psychologist will presume to do more than assist 
the student in his selection of courses, and in his choice of 
a vocation. And this he will do as an adviser, working in 
cooperation with the dean and the parents concerned. If 
he succeeds in functioning as a differential for the student 
between the complex mechanism of the university curric- 
ulum and the more complex machinery of life itself, his serv- 
ices will not be altogether vain. 








SOME ASPECTS OF THE EARLY AMERICAN NOVEL 
By Earu L. BrRaDsHER 


When The Bread Winners, by John Hay, was appearing 
anonymously in The Century, in 1884, the author wrote: ‘‘I 
am engaged in a business in which my standing would be 
seriously compromised if it were known I had written a novel. 
I am sure that my practical efficiency is not lessened by this 
act, but I am equally sure that I could never recover from the 
injury it would occasion me if known among my own 
colleagues. ”’ 

When Sarah Wentworth Morton published The Power of 
Sympathy: Or the Triumph of Nature, in 1789, and became 
the inaugurator of the American novel, she was careful to add 
on its title-page ‘‘Founded in Truth.’’ A century almost lies 
betwen these two novels, yet the blight that is upon the first 
one has through all those years, been extending its withering 
effects. The Anglo-Saxon temperament, with its insistence 
upon moral values, made more compelling by Puritanism, 
knew little of art for art’s sake; and many a precious cargo 
of morality was sunk in the ocean of oblivion because en- 
trusted to a formless hulk that knew naught of the beauty of 
the craftsman’s touch. 

The American novel came into being at a time when the 
world was spiritually and politically passing through a period 
of swift transition. The greatest empire in the world had lost 
its most precious possession, and the greatest experiment ever 
undertaken in government had begun. France, the seed plot 
of the modern world’s culture, was reaping the whirlwind of 
the Revolution, while in Germany rose the shrill eries of the 
exponents of the Storm and Stress movement. Given the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament, the Puritan attitude of mind, the 
disturbed conditions of the world’s intellectual and political 
centers and the conservative nature of the uninspired 
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dabbler in prose too frequently a woman moreover, and the 
moral values of life must inevitably have received a crushing 
emphasis. 

To many Americans, the arch fiend of all this turmoil seems 
to have been Goethe; and the fount of his offending was The 
Sorrows of Werther, which they set themselves to combat. 
The Slave of Passion, or the Fruits of Werther, Philadelphia, 
1802, is the protest of some anonymous soul dedicated to the 
theory that a novel is a sugar-coated tract. ‘‘The partiality 
of some friends, to that celebrated novel, The Sorrows of 
Werther,’’ the author writes, ‘‘gave birth to the following 
pages. Impressed with a conviction of the dangerous ten- 
dency of that work, this was undertaken. How far the 
Author has succeeded, in the attempt to counteract the poi- 
son in Werter’s Letters, a generous Public must judge.—I 
read it soon after its publication: I heard it praised by num- 
bers, and its principles applauded by some rash inconsiderate 
young fellows of my acquaintance.”’ 

There is evidence that Werther, fitting in with the senti- 
mental and nervous tendency of the period, enjoyed wide 
popularity; and especially did it appeal to the class who, 
already saturated with the lachrymal outpourings of Richard- 
son, and especially of Mackenzie, were least able to shake off 
its enervating influence. It was this class above all that the 
moralist had in mind. 

‘‘Amongst the illiterate and weak-minded,’’ he says, 
‘‘amongst those who take for granted every thing they see 
printed—the impressions The Sorrows of Werther must 
make, are obviously dangerous—on this account, it is a book 
which cannot be too much exeerated. The poison which it 
pours into weak minds is of the most dreadful kind, since 
the effects are seldom visible till it is too late to apply a 
remedy—it preys upon the soul—it works in secret—it ends 
in copying (as the poor unhappy victims of infatuation 
imagine him) their aimable example and apology.’’ 

Curiously enough the author, failing to see that in many 
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respects Werther was but carrying out their overwrought 
sentiment to its logical conclusion, eulogizes The Fool of 
Quality and The Man of Feeling, whose influence ‘‘must 
dilute all the harshness of self, and, like an electrifying stroke 
dash fine feelings through every nerve.’’ As is characteristic 
of the American author of his period, his faith in the power 
of the written word is touching indeed; for so powerful is 
the novel that after delving into such a treasury of virtue as 
Mackenzie offers us, our feelings will not ‘‘evaporate on the 
sudden’’ but the lesson of charity will abide through the alle- 
viation of many a sorrow. 

A queer dual nature our ancestors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury must have possessed. They wept over their novel of 
sentiment, but the tears apparently seldom dimmed their 
eyes to such an extent that the main chance could not be 
vividly visualized. The Slaves of Passion, while glorifying 
certain of the sentimental school in theory and practice, can 
nevertheless be as hard and worldly as any fine gentleman of 
the days of Rochester or of Vanbrugh. When the hero of this 
novel of purpose comes to claim his paragon, she, mindful of 
the last report which gave him a low rating in Bradstreet, 
receives him a bit coldly. ‘‘She said, ‘Prudence.’—She could 
say no more—delicacy stopped here.—I hugged the dear sensi- 
ble in my arms—I pressed her to my breast.—The sight of 
Anslem, coming down the walk brought me, in some degree, 
to myself. I then took out my pocket-book—and communi- 
cated my good fortune to them both—showed them Arnold’s 
letter—and my banker’s’ account.’’ It was satisfactory. 
Again and again does the obtruded note of worldy wisdom 
give smug oiliness to the pages of our early novel. Enos 
Hitecheock, D. D., is but a type, with his characteristic title, 
The Farmer’s Friend, Or the History of Mr. Charles Worthy. 
Who from being a poor Orphan, rose, through the various 
Scenes of Distress and Misfortune, to Wealth and Eminence, 
by Industry, Economy, Good Conduct, Interspersed with 
many Useful and Entertaining Narratives, Suited to please 
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the Fancy, improve the Understanding, and mend the Heart. 
Perhaps the good Dr. Hitchcock is a trifle more frank in 
showing his hand on the title page than some of his literary 
brethren, yet his is but the average purpose. 

Few novelists among the early Americans definitely put 
themselves on record as being opposed to novels that were too 
interesting, but Edward Baneroft, M. D., who sojourned 
among us for some time, and whose novel, The History of 
Charles Wentworth, was published in London in 1770, is but 
voicing the blighting theory held by many of his brethren 
when he says in his preface: ‘‘Novels that merely entertain, 
merit no encouragement, because they divert the mind from 
more useful objects; but to make them a vehicle of instruc- 
tion, under the mask of amusement, it is necessary that they 
be not too interesting. Whenever curiosity is greatly excited, 
the mind becomes impatient to know the final event, and 
every moral or instructive reflection, that may be interposed, 
suspends the gratification of its curiosity; and is, on that 
account either read with disgust, or entirely passed over.’’ 
Let us hope that literary history holds few cases of more 
thorough accord of theory with practice. The effect of such 
a theory may, however, be most clearly discerned in Female 
Friendship, Or The Innocent Sufferer. A Moral Novel, 
which, appearing at Hallowell in 1797, has the distinction of 
being the first book printed east of Portland, Maine. The 
hero procures a servant in Spain, who, of course, has to tell 
his story. And a decidedly good one it is—in the picaresque 
fashion, a witty and straightforward account of the adven- 
tures of a rogue. The author must have had a remarkably 
intimate knowledge of the strolling actor; for most of the 
story, minute and vivid, has to do with this fraternity. Ap- 
parently mindful of the frowns of the virtuous, or mayhap 
pinched by a Puritan conscience, the author ceases after this 
brilliant episode to be ‘‘too interesting,’’ but perhaps be- 
comes more moral. At any rate the rest of the work is made 
up of inexpressibly dull and confused twaddle about noble 
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lords and ladies of England and of Spain, concerning whom 
the author was blindly ignorant. Though not by any means 
so marked a case, The Algerine Captive of Royall Tyler fur- 
nishes a like example of the preaching spirit smothering artis- 
tic implse. However, how far the conscience of the artist may 
be stilled by the militant spirit of the moralist can be seen to 
better advantage in The Soldier’s Orphan, A Novel, which 
appeared so comparatively late as 1812. Here a tenuous 
thread of narrative disappears altogether at times in a gritty 
desert of advice on the morality of the sexes, ideas on mar- 
riage, and encomiums on patriotism. Not until the very end 
does the author bethink himself that Emily should be mar- 
ried; and the precipitate haste with which the marriage 
is brought about strikes even an American of the twentieth 
century as bordering upon indecency. The anonymous 
author was a person of no ordinary ability, and had he not 
been too bent on ‘‘improving,’’ his command of style might 
easily have enabled him to produce something of value. 

But the germ of many phases of the critical theory of the 
novel has been ably set forth in the introduction and the 
preface of The Asylum, Or, Alonzo and Melissa. An 
American Tale, Founded on Fact, Poughkeepsie, 1811. The 
author probably was Isaac Mitchell. 

‘‘In most of our modern novels,’’ he writes, ‘‘seduction 
forms the prominent feature——On the one hand—every pow- 
er, all the affections, are concentrated and drawn to a point— 
the indulgence of a single passion. Wealth, reputation, honor, 
health, are considered as trifling sacrifices to the attainment 
of the object pursued.—On the other side, youth, beauty, 
loveliness, virtue with all the fascinating graces of female 
excellence, are set in battle array against the foe. The con- 
flict is minutely described.—In this representation, the lan- 
guage glows with the ‘sorcery of sentiment,’ the scenery with 
meretricious voluptuousness, serving as incentive to indelicate 
passion, as stimuli to licentious principle. To portraitures 
like these, few, if any, originals ever existed.”’ 
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Mitchell records his dislike of the novelists who ‘‘affect to 
follow nature, and to draw their characters from real life.’’ 
The reader, he is afraid, may lose ‘‘his aversion to the evil 
actions and propensities, in the splendour and brillianey of 
the meritorious exploits and achievements, and is finally in- 
duced to venerate the hero, though black with murder, sacri- 
lege and crime. On this point, the writer is of the opinion, 
that real pictures of life and manners are the province of his- 
tory; of novel, to portray character as they probably might 
be.”’ 

This last sentence, coming as it does from the ablest and 
most representative critical code to be found in the literature 
of this period, deserves careful attention. Novel after novel 
might be cited to show how unable or perhaps unwilling were 
our early writers to differentiate clearly between the novel 
and the historical narrative. Perhaps the two works which 
are most illuminative in this respect are The First Settlers 
of Virginia, An Historical Novel, Exhibiting a View of the 
Rise and Progress of the Colony at James Town. A Picture 
of Indian Manners, The Countenance of The Country, and 
its Natural Productions, by John Davis, New York, 1806; and 
The Champions of Freedom, Or the Mysterious Chief, A Ro- 
mance Of The Nineteenth Century. Founded on The Events 
of The War Between The United States and Great Britain, 
Which terminated in March, 1815, By Samuel Woodworth, 
New York, 1817. Davis, who has left us several works, is 
a man of far more than average ability, a traveler of shrewd 
observation who writes clear straightforward English. Other 
works show that he has the gift of humor and some fertility 
of imagination. But he has little idea that history and novel 
are not synonymous terms. What he has given us is a some- 
what minute and lively history, or what he believes is history, 
and he offers references to verify his statements. Woodworth, 
improving upon Davis, as the lapse of time gave him a right 
to do, has crystallized the prevailing theory of moral, intel- 
lectual, and aesthetic uplift,—with the emphasis certainly not 
on the last. 
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In the preface he says: ‘‘Although termed a Romance, 
and embellished with a few fictitious scenes, incidents, and 
characters, it [The Champions of Freedom] will, nevertheless, 
be the most correct and complete History of the recent War 
that has yet appeared. Every event of importance will here 
be found detailed in order; and all those who, by their cour- 
age, enterprise or success, whether on ocean, lake, or land, 
have contributed to these events, will here receive every no- 
tice their ambition can wish—every respect their services 
merit. On the whole, it is believed that this work will be 
found equally interesting as a history or a novel; and the 
lovers of each will find themselves pleasantly led from one to 
another of their own favorite scenes.’’ Surely all this forms 
no small undertaking, even were there not a mysterious chief 
from whose gigantic chest life has fied, perhaps that no 
ignoble vibrations of his vocal cords on things of little mo- 
ment might lessen the sonorous roll as it issues in proper 
crises from his lips, of the hero’s name,—George Washington 
Willoughby. Both of these men, though possessed of ability, 
in trying to be all things to all men, in using what might be 
called the shot-gun method in literature, end, as do so many 
authors of their time, by being of little importance to any one. 
But theirs was a hard fate—they must furnish amusement 
that was not too amusing and moral uplift that did not quite 
lift one away from all mudane matters. 

Mitchell, in the preface referred to above, appears to sigh 
over the success which the women writers of the period had 
in their happy welding together (for fused it rarely is) of 
such intractable materials as amusement and morality. ‘‘Dr. 
Miller,’’ he writes, ‘‘justly observes that the novels most es- 
teemed for their chastity and purity, are those written by la- 
dies; among these may be named the Children of The Abbey, 
Camilla, and other productions from the same pen, as also the 
works of Miss Seward, Williams, C. Smith, Owenson, Mrs. 
Sheridan, Brooke, and some others.’’ After paying a high 
compliment to Miss Porter, and heaping encomiums upon Mrs. 
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Radcliffe, he says of the latter that ‘‘her pages [are] un- 
sullied by a stain.”’ 

He immediately puts on record the confusion in his mind, 
which he shared with his generation, as to what a novel really 
is. He informs his readers that ‘‘the most sublime specimens 
of fine writing of either ancient or modern date, have been 
presented to us in the form of novel. The Iliad of Homer, 
The Aenead of Vergil, Ossian’s Fingal, Milton’s Paradise, 
Dwight’s Conquest, Barlow’s Columbiad are in fact epic 
novels. .. Let not the moralist or the Divine, turn, fastidiously 
from our pages befcre he has given them a perusal. Let not 
prejudice condemn the book, merely because it may be con- 
sidered as coming under the class of Novel.’’ 

Striving thus to placate the opinion of the stern moralist, 
of the ecclesiastical class who so largely controlled and di- 
rected the public mind a century or so ago, and under the 
necessity of gaining the suffrage of a restless class, fortu- 
nately increasing, who were yearning for amusement, what 
wonder if so many of our novels were grounded on the sandy 
shore of didacticism, struck upon the rocks of Puritan con- 
demnation, or simply went to pieces because their joints, 
where the material was so unhomogeneous, could not be made 
to hold together? But the fight for a more human novel went 
merrily on, a fight not to be won until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, if John Hay as quoted above may be 
taken as our authority; and, in 1870, Eggleston, writing of 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster has a passage of like import. To 
one who has in mind the preface to The Algerine Captive of 
Royall Tyler, 1797, where he speaks of the whole land being 
filled with modern travels and modern novels, and who has 
noted such remarks as that one in Bentley’s Diary where he 
says, in 1818, that Dabney’s Circulating Library of between 
six and seven thousand books was chiefly novels, there seems 
to be something contradictory in saying that the novel had to 
struggle for a full realization of its possibilities. Tyler ap- 
pears, for one thing, to be willing to sacrifice truth for effect; 
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but what both he and Bentley are talking about is not the 
American but the British novel, as a rule. The cringing co- 
lonialism of the day allowed even a moralist to pass much in 
the latter which would have forever damned the former. 

But the law of compensation was at work, so thought the 
American writer, and if many fascinating lapses of his fellow 
man were tabooed, at least he might shine as a stylist. Amer- 
ica, intensely self-conscious and believing, on the part of the 
author class, that a great and free people should intellectually 
as well as politically cut itself loose from an effete and tyran- 
nical Europe, seems to have decided to manufacture for itself 
a literature worthy of its glowing future. Hence its novels 
passed through their period of euphuism, of gongorism, for 
much the same reason as did the literature of England and 
of Spain. There was an intense straining after new express- 
ions, a desire to make the diction fine. The poetie diction of 
the eighteenth century has received careful study, but ap- 
parently that of prose has had little attention. As a begin- 
ning I offer the following gems, gathered from a representa- 
tive number of novels, with such exegesis as may seem neces- 
sary. 

‘“‘The curtain of sensibility’’ (tears). ‘‘Heart rending, 
exquisitely painful pleasure.’’ ‘‘But what she did say, flowed 
round my heart, and fixed itself upon it: and how could it be 
otherwise, when the soul of sensibility dictated to a tongue, 
from whence issued sounds that might emulate the seraphic 
ones in heaven.’’ ‘‘Phoebus now hastened to bathe his swel- 
try steeds in the foaming ocean, and_ his _ sister, 
Luna, began to appear so as to expell the usurping 
shades of the night.’’ ‘‘Indeed the purity of her com- 
plexion seemed to excell the new fallen snow, but sorrow 
gathered the carnation of her cheeks.’’ ‘‘And rendering 
away her hair, she roared out her sorrows with a voice louder 
than natural, and rendered awfully hollow by too great an 
exertion.’’ ‘‘They scarcely tasted the sweets of her coral 
pouters.’’ (The soul kiss was cut. short.) 


“And many more too dire... .” 
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Literary historians, attracted by the explosive energy of 
John Neal, who first began to publish books in 1817, and be- 
ing, in some cases, none too well acquainted with what pre- 
ceded him, have been prone to look upon Neal as a phenome- 
non in American literature for which there is no explanation 
save what is vouchsafed by his own personality. Yet in truth 
Neal is but an apt pupil who has improved upon, or at least 
outdone, his teachers in hysterical striving for effect. Neal’s 
Logan of 1822 is but a true son of Maria Kittle, who had 
‘*roared out’’ in a voice ‘‘louder than natural’’ in 1790. Mrs. 
Bleecker and her successors are but showing Neal how to 
reach that gory explosion of voleanic energy which marks his 
heroes when they do battle. ‘‘Logan was upon him! An in- 
stant, a single instant, and a human trunk rolled downward 
from the rock, to the edge of the water—its head in the calm 
moonlight—the blood gushing out of its throat, and ears, and 
nostrils—the eyes starting from their sockets! What had 
smitten him? The hand of Logan! It was a corpse. Not 
a sound eseaped it.’’ Marie Kittle would have performed 
like that had not she and her creator been women and had 
her place in the Hysterical School been a later one. 

Neal, in a letter to his publisher, in 1822 says, ‘‘Let us 
appall them’’ (the public). The sentence is characteristic 
of the theory held by many novelists of the time. If few 
confide their intentions to the title page as does the author 
of The Sicilian Pirate, Or the Pillar of Mystery, A Terrific 
Romance, they at least try to be as flowery, as grandiose, and 
as ‘‘terrific’’ as possible. The public must be shocked into 
attention; and by Neal’s time at least the craving for recog- 
nition and the sensitiveness to European opinion was be- 
coming pathetically voeal. Towards the end of Logan, one 
of the Indian characters, really Neal himself in his war-paint, 
delivers a speech in the House of Lords. ‘‘Nay some of your 
reviewers,’’ he says, ‘‘men who affect to handle and govern 
secretly—the machinery of state—are they not drunk and 
delirious with arrogance and hatred towards us? and there 
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are your travellers too, a vagabond horde, wandering, like 
hunted convicts, over the face of our fair and beautiful in- 
heritance, prescribed and interdicted by their very manners, 
from all intercourse with whatever is dignified, pure, or ex- 
cellent ; herding, when they get to America, with the outcasts 
of all the earth, the offscourings of all that is base and licen- 
tious, the rejected and disgorged of dungeons and galley.”’ 

The average novelist of the period may not furnish such 
concrete examples of oversensitiveness as this; but even where 
it does not come out in direct words, the sense of strain is 
almost always present, the desire to make a new and power- 
ful literature that might attract the attention of our trans- 
Atlantic kindred and be able to compete at home with British 
productions. Hugh Henry Brackenridge, who published Mod- 
ern Chivalry, Or The Adventure of Captain John Farrago 
and Teague O’Regan His Servant at Philadelphia in 1792, 
announces that he wants to write a model of good English 
and hopes that his book may be used as a text in the schools. 
He especially aims at clearness and simplicity, and attains 
these qualities to a marked degree. Few Americans of his 
time who engaged in writing what they regarded as belles 
lettres approach his standard, and one cannot therefore at all 
agree with the first part of his statement when he says that 
‘‘the English language is undoubtedly written better in Amer- 
ica than in England, especially since the time of that literary 
dunce, Samuel Johnson, who was totally destitute of taste for 
the vrai naturelle, or simplicity of nature.’’ Brackenridge, 
a highly cultivated Princeton man, must have had an un- 
usually independent character or he would not have dared 
to make such a remark about one of America’s literary gods; 
and the simplicity and clearness and lack of preternatural 
seriousness which characterize his novel mark him as largely 
an isolated phenomenon. He serves as an illuminating con- 
trast to show what might have been, had culture, critical 
independence, and a sense of restraint been more widespread. 

Psychologieally closely related to this verbal and phrasal 
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striving is the crowding, the struggle for variety, so notice- 
able in the American novel. Mrs. Rowson, in Reuben and 
Rachel, Boston, 1798, even suffers so in the cause of variety 
that she creates and invokes a new goddess. ‘‘As variety is 
said to be the fascinating charm that intrances the senses, 
awakens the attention, and, displaying her many-colored 
wings in a thousand different lights, obscures from our view 
the scythe and the glass of Time, and suffers him to pass un- 
heeded by; at her shrine I kneel, her aid I invoke. Come 
enchanting phantom, who, as thou passest momentarily, as- 
sumest some new, some charming form—whether in the robe 
of sorrow clad, with pale, cold cheek, and uplift, tearfui eye; 
or cheerful industry, with placid smile, with bosom tranquil 
and with moderate script—or as meek patience 
welcome.’’ 

How damaging was the theory of ‘‘variety,’’ almost uni- 
versally accepted, to American literature can be seen in al- 
most any of our early novels. Take for an average instance 
the History of Constantius and Pulchera, Or Virtue Re- 
warded, Leominster, 1797, because it is short and can be 
easily analyzed, and because its popularity shews that the 
public was taken with such things. 

‘*In the suburbs of the city of Philadelphia, in the soft 
season of the year, about one o’clock, on a moonshining morn- 
ing, on the terrace of a high building, forty feet from the 
ground, appeared a most beautiful lady of the age of six- 
teen.’’ For eight pages she sighs and listens, and then, her 
lover appearing, she declares ‘‘Once more have my optic 
nerves reanimated my almost deserted body.’’ Constantius 
the hero, gets a ‘‘tow line’’ and three oars, frees her, and they 
start to elope, but the hero is immediately torn from her. By 
page twenty-five she is sure he is dead; and the villain, Le 
Monte, is well along in his dastardly career by page thirty- 
five, there being on an average of 122 words to a page. Le 
Monte, through the aid of the tyrannical and infatuated 
father, sails for France with the peerless Pulchera, the idea 
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being apparently that the wedding could be managed there 
with more eclat. In the next few pages the hero has been 
reported dead, and the voyagers have been captured by an 
English man-of-war, which has Constantius on it. Le Monte 
hands over the heroine. In six pages more a terrible storm 
has come, the vessel is lost, and Pulchera alone appears to 
survive. But ‘‘just after bright Phoebus had arisen from 
his orient bed,’’ she is reseued by an American privateer, 
which is pounced upon by a British vessel that was appar- 
ently waiting merely to be saved the trouble of putting out 
the long boat for the heroine. They steer for Quebec, but are 
again shipwrecked and nearly starved. The heroine, who by 
this time is posing as a man, is selected by lot to be killed 
as food; but the sacrificial bear appears in just the nick of 
time. Pulchera, however, has written a letter to her cruel 
father in which she announces that when it is received she 
will be in a ‘‘state of changeless retribution.’’ They ‘‘fabri- 
eate’’ a hut, a useless exercise, for in fourteen pages more our 
heroine is in ‘‘Bourdeau’’ having in the interim pleasantly 
employed herself by being master of a captured vessel, re- 
captured, escaping, being recaptured, and visiting Lisbon. 
At ‘‘Bourdeau’’ she comes face to face with the ‘‘long 
(thought) lost Constantius.’’ ‘‘Valorus [Pulchera] had like 
to have discovered his sex and person, by the most pathetic 
acclamations.’’ Le Monte casually drops in to discuss the 
approaching marriage of the hero with his sister. But events 
move fast. In a few pages the lovers are restored to each 
other, and the hero, throwing his arms around the heroine 
utters a speech, the fine diction of which must have brought 
ecstasy to the soul of the writer: ‘‘O transcendently pro- 
pitious Heaven! thrice bountiful, inexhaustible, magnificent 
Providence! inexpressibly benevolent, and superlatively ben- 
eficent fates! The most exalted language is more than in- 
finitely too inexpressive to give a comprehensive idea of the 
grateful sensations which occupy my breast. . . . QO, ye 
powers omniscient! is this real, or the unsubstantial fabric of 
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an empty vision? O transcendently beneficent powers; ’tis 
no fiction—’tis no reverie of an insane mind, for I am above 
being imposed on in this matter: I have her in my arms.’’ Le 
Monte’s sister makes a charming speech giving up Constan- 
tius to Pulchera and the lovers are happily married in Phil- 
adelphia. One hundred and twenty pages is the physical 
measure of all these moving accidents by flood and field. 

In the face of the popularity of this book, the novelist of 
the period might well question the value of an artistic con- 
science, the careful weighing of men and of events, the search- 
ing for the secrets of the human heart, and the rationalizing 
of human action. Even such a trained writer as Mrs. Row- 
son, who in Charlotte Temple achieved a masterpiece of a 
crude sort that has readers even in the present day, usually 
seems to act upon the theory that no novel can possibly be 
too full of scenes, actions, and characters. Her Reuben and 
Rachel .is a genealogical puzzle, a moral chronicle tale, a 
kaleidoscope of generations of characters who meet Munchau- 
sen adventures in two continents and pass on to make room 
for others who go as quickly. Perhaps Mrs. Rowson felt 
herself justified by the subtitle of this work Or Tales of Old 
Times; for that she had, as had so few of her contemporaries, 
learned the secret of the economy of attention is demon- 
strated by Chariotte Temple. 

Mitchell says corroboratively of the contemporary novel: 
** Another fault is the multiplicity of characters introduced, 
through a mistaken notion of producing variety, by which, 
not only the reader, but frequently the writer himself, is 
plunged into a wilderness of intricate mazes, from whence, 
with extreme difficulty and embarrassment, the chain of 
events leads to the final catastrophe, through inextricable con- 
fusion, and impenetrable obscurity.’’ The solution which 
Mitchell himself applies is simple in the extreme. The first . 
three-fourths of volume one of his novel of two volumes is 
taken up with a manuscript which the heroine reads, a docu- 
ment which has no relation whatever to the fortunes of any 
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character in the main tale. Thus one way to avoid complica- 
tions was to write two or more novels or novelettes under the 
title of one. The frequency with which this was resorted to 
shows that the writers of the period were often alive to the 
dangers of over complication, but they had neither technical 
ability enough to use many characters and situations without 
hopeless entanglement, nor imaginative invention or minute 
realism enough to write a novel with but few characters. 

Some minuteness there must have been in the intellectual 
currents of the time, however, as is instanced for example in 
The Yankee Traveller; Or The Adventures of Hector Wigler, 
Concord, 1817, a novel decidedly out of the ordinary for this 
period. It is a cross between a satire upon contemporary 
scholarship, or rather the American Philosophical Society, 
and the politics of the period on the one side, and a romance 
of roguery on the other. The hero is a bastard, as he an- 
nounces in the beginning; there is a fair sprinkling of smut, 
and the anonymous author seems in general to be reacting 
against the pellucid purity of the average woman’s novel of 
the period and the smug virtue-rewarded type such as the 
popular Two Shoemakers. The Yankee Traveler is well writ- 
ten and highly human. It satirizes the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, through one of its numbers, in this fashion. He 
has accounted for ‘‘the cause of that wonderful agility in 
fleas, in five volumes, octavo, in which learned and useful 
work, he has ascertained that the flea will leap five thousand 
times its length, and the ninety-ninth part of a barley-corn 
over. The internal conformation of a midget explained in 
four volumes. The beautiful green colour in cantharides, 
accounted for, in one volume,”’ ete. 

But the author of The Yankee Traveller says nothing about 
the opposite tendency in the novel. Perhaps he was too much 
engrossed in his castigation of the scholars to pay any atten- 
tion to such frothy ephemerals as mere novels or, more prob- 
ably, he thought all was well with that form of literature. 
So, not even excepting Brown, not until Cooper arrives with 
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The Spy, in 1821, is the theory that literature is a careful 
selection from life fully recognized by American novelists or 
at least acted upon. Hentz, in his Tadeuskund, 1825, has 
mastered the lesson; and it becomes increasingly evident with 
the second quarter of the century that it is being learned by 
all the novel-writing fraternity. Neal, however, in spite of 
his undoubted talent, does not simplify his selection, possibly 
because he began too early, though, of course, the mystery 
of human individuality must account for much of it. His 
characters, in Logan for example, seem insane supermen and 
women rushing feverishly from one voleanic explosion of 
brain and muscle to another without rhyme and reason, leav- 
ing the bewildered reader frequently asking what it is all 
about. Harold, the mysterious hero, out Byrons Byron, as 
no doubt the author intended he should. Neal shows imag- 
ination and energy but a total lack of restraint. About five 
per cent of his adventures would amply suffice for any novel, 
even one of Dumas. Confusion, it appears at times, must 
have been actually improvised as an aid to mystery. There 
is little dialogue and no proper motivation of anything. Ter- 
rible deeds and explosive words were all that were needed 
for a novel, Neal thought, an opinion unfortunately shared by 
nearly all his contemporaries. 

It has just been said that in Neal there is lack of motiva- 
tion. In character and in dialogue also the American novel 
was notably deficient. As one glances at most of these novels, 
the first feeling is distinctly one of repulsion. What the 
reader of today most misses is the appearance of lightness, of 
mental breathing places, afforded by our short paragraphs 
and, especially, by frequent dialogue. The author does the 
talking for his characters; they are his puppets and are sel- 
dom allowed to reveal themselves by what they say or to be 
revealed through the remarks of others. Apparently at times 
feeling himself under the necessity of proving that his char- 
acter is not a mute, and doubtful of his ability to handle 
dialogue in an unmechanical way, the author resorts to the 
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method of the printed play with each character labeled for 
safe keeping. But sermonizing and dialogue rarely go to- 
gether, and only with a gradual dying away of the supreme 
stress upon the moral aspect of the novel and with the slow 
building up of artistic technique does dialogue come into its 
own. Even in that crude masterpiece to which reference has 
already been made, Charlotte Temple, too many passages of 
its scanty length are taken up with lectures for the young 
ladies. 


In discussing the moral aspect of the early American novel, 
we have had occasion to glance at its sentimentalism. Until 
Mrs. Radcliffe made the romance of mystery popular in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century, the sentimental novel 
had no rival in the field. Not that the great British novelists 
who were not sentimentalists did not sell, but their vogue, 
while standard and of a fair volume, was decidedly less than 
that of Richardson and Mackenzie and their school. Even as 
late as 1822, Neal, who in many respects impresses his read- 
ers as of too virile a personality to be deeply sentimental, is 
willing to write about his heroine like this: 

‘*Her pale thin hand was almost transparent, as she pressed 
it upon Harold’s forehead—and at every throb of his temples, 
her blue veins would change color, and deepen with the ve- 
locity of their current. The tears flowed slowly, so slowly, 
that they were hardly tears, but rather the humidity of a 
grotto, water oozing from the insensible stone, filtering through 
it, and hardening while you gazed upon it. In one word she 
was a desolate and heart-broken creature.’’ 

But if the reader desires to get a full and accurate im- 
pression of the sentimental attitude of the American reading 
public, he should read The Children of the Abbey, by Mrs. 
Regina Maria Roche, first published in 1798. This was, as 
I have had occasion to say elsewhere, the most popular novel 
in America before Scott, and can still be easily procured in 
modern editions. The fact that it is a British production 
and by an author otherwise unknown to the reading public 
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gave it no adventitious aid in this country with the great body 
of the reading public, though its trans-Atlantic authorship did 
help it somewhat in the eyes of a limited coterie inclined to 
literature. But its tremendous vogue came to it because it 
succeeded in reflecting the psychology of the American mind 
at that period with a fulness attained by no other one novel, 
though perhaps a close second is Charlotte Temple. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, the two contrasted attitudes towards the 
Indian, and the Barbary pirate are .alluring influences in 
American fiction, but the most pervasive aspects of our early 
novels have already been sketched. In dialogue, in lack of 
motivation, in failure to portray character, they are notably 
weak. In fine diction, in crowded incident, and in emphasis 
upon the moral aspects of life, the authors of the period ap- 
parently tried to make atonement, but the atonement is to 
the modern reader frequently the greater sin of the two. 

Let us not, however, turn from the early American novel 
as a thing altogether of little worth. In this sketch an at- 
tempt has been made to give an impression of its general 
average, and of those inescapable influences which moulded 
it, save in cases of genius or at least of commanding talent, 
into what it is. But the writers who thus early could pro- 
duce such a witty, straightforward political satire as The 
Foresters (1796), a masterpiece of philanthropic endeavor 
like The Essay of Howard; Or, Tales of the Prison (1811), 
and Tadeuskund (1825), the third greatest Indian story in 
the English language, are fit progenitors of even a Hawthorne 
or a Cooper. 
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In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
DOES HISTORY TEACH? 


Looking backwards upon the history of the race, contem- 
plating the events, efforts, and ideals of the past, we gen- 
erally find ourselves searching for two distinct and separate 
objects. Consciously or not we often try to find an example 
and parallel in history which we would use as a medium for 
the explanation of current events. 

We search the pages of history and interpret the facts to 
our own liking, often giving them a meaning and a signifi- 
eance which they did not possess originally, all in an effort 
to make history serve some present need. This demand for 
guidance is so general that we need not travel far afield to 
find proof of it. It is a method that is in constant use. We 
daily observe people exhibiting historical experience as proof 
of the wisdom of their present demands. The militarist 
points to the past as an example of the desirability of arma- 
ment, while the pacifist pointing in the same direction and 
using similar illustrations arrives at opposite conclusions. 

This is one distinct attitude to which most people would 
plead guilty. But there is another one—one more illusive 
and harder to define and give definite meaning to, and yet 
one that is persistent and almost painful in its constant 
pressure upon the imagination. Viewing the successes and 
defeats of the years that are gone, measuring the mean- 
ing and explaining the significance of what has been, we 
yearn for something that will make it all seem reasonable 
and intelligent to our understanding. We demand reason 
in history. 
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Yet both of these demands which we so often make of his- 
tory are hard to satisfy. The old adage that history re- 
peats itself is a good example of the wish being father to 
the thought. If anything is evident—evident in the sense 
that all the proof we can adduce seems to make it evident— 
it is that history does not repeat itself. History, like a stream 
going down to the ocean, never turns back upon itself. And 
like a stream, too it changes its banks in the process of flowing 
—only that history changes its setting, its environment, much 
more rapidly and much more fully. 

Not only does history not repeat itself, but even if there 
were in appearance like historical incidents, there could 
never be the same historical environment which gave the 
original incidents their peculiar significance. 

This constant shifting of history in time and place, this 
constant change of the scene and substance of history, is 
however, not the only impediment to finding a historical 
parallel, a historical medium of judgment for our present 
activities. There is another one, one apparently unsur- 
mountable. And that is that the history which gets itself 
written down is at best a narrow and partial description of 
an event. History, the ebb and flow of emotion and effort, 
is essentially unlike the record we find in books. What 
has or can be written that will tell a complete story—com- 
plete not only in the obvious and technical, but in the hid- 
den and silent motives that determine action and creative 
effort? We must then face the fact that the use often 
made of history in the form of parallels or moral judgment 
is made without due consideration of the difficulties of es- 
tablishing a similarity in place, motive, problem, and con- 
flicting ideals. Even if we could establish a similarity be- 
tween two historical situations—one present and the other 
past—which would justify our drawing definite conclusions 
for use in a current emergency, it would still be a very 
questionable proceeding in the face of the fact that history 
written and actual are two different things and very much 
unlike. 
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The demand for reason in history, more constant and 
more persistent, is hardly more satisfactory. The human 
mind seems always to have craved a teleology in historical 
phenomena. It seems always to have found some explana- 
tion which gave the course of history, the efforts and strug- 
gles of one’s own people, some definite object, some worthy 
purpose. This view has been a constant one, as constant 
as history itself. The earliest records we know contain evi- 
dence of the belief that some external power was directing 
the events of the world and giving more than mortal mean- 
ing to human affairs; while the Jews, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, and the Christians are all convinced that some power 
is directing the course of history and giving it more than 
ordinary significance. 

To the Jews and the Christians God’s interference in and 
guidance of the affairs of man are constant, vigilant, and 
purposeful. Every human event, every human aspiration, 
has some definite meaning and ultimate consequence in the 
sight of God. With the Greeks and Romans this divine 
watchfulness is not so pressing or all-important. It is, how- 
ever, still a factor of no mean consequence and a great part 
of their own history was understood by them in the light 
of the supposed activities of their own gods. 

With the breakdown of religious belief, the weakening 
of the faith, so constant during the middle ages, in God’s 
paternal interest in the affairs of man and the rise of the 
rational spirit, came a new teleological interpretation of his- 
torical events. For the God of history was substituted a 
philosophy of history, a philosophy that under a different 
name and in a different spirit strove to make clear and pur- 
poseful the succession of historical incidents, and strove to 
give historical processes their time and place in the world in 
accordance with some definite and intelligible object. 
Hegel’s philosophy of history is a standard example of the 
effort to rationalize historical experience and arrange the 
past in acord with some end which we of today cannot only 
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accept, but accept as good. He makes the history of the 
world flow in a stream tending towards higher human ra- 
tionalism, towards fuller spiritual existence. But what 
after all is this spirit of historical continuity—this ‘‘ Welt- 
geist’’ which Hegel claims to have discovered but a sort of 
inanimate God—lacking many of the good qualities of the 
older teleological concept, and making rational acceptance 
of it harder, if not impossible, in comparison with the God 
of the Christian or the Jew? I, for one if a choice were 
inevitable between these two teleologies, should prefer the 
benevolent, paternal, personal God of the Bible to the im- 
personal ‘‘Geist’’ of which Hegel is the High Priest. 

But the choice is not between two teleologies. It is not 
between a personal, paternal, all-powerful God, or a vague, 
impersonal ‘‘ Weltgeist,’” but rather between teleology, Heg- 
elian or Biblical, and their opposite,—purposeless, unteleo- 
logical succession of historical phenomena. It is a choice 
between the belief that all history follows a certain definite 
form, a certain purposeful course leading towards definite 
ends, or the acceptance of the view that historical events are 
unconnected—in the light of an ultimate end—objectless, 
ultimately meaningless processes of sucessive phenomena, 
having no object within mortal cognizance. And so far as 
I can see these are the only two choices. Eeither we accept 
the control of human destinies to their minutest detail by 
some external power who knows the why, the ultimate why 
of mortal striving, or we must content ourselves with the 
view that al written history is an effort to describe acci- 
dental, purposeless, and, in a sense, objectless occurrences. 

History today, not accepting divine control of human af- 
fairs and trusting little in philosophies of history that would 
make the past fit some present view, must confine itself to 
deseription rather than interpretation. History can only 
tell how a thing took place, including in this ‘how the feel- 
ings, wishes, desires, and hopes of the individuals who 
played their parts as actors in the game of making history. 
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There is, it may be said by some, another alternative than 
the one here presented—a sort of compromise between the 
two extremes—the attitude of one who accepts evolution as 
not only a fact of the past but a promise for the future. 
We can by looking upon past historical processes find ele- 
ments of human progress. We can by examining the con- 
stant fact of change and growth in the past make them 
the basis of an optimistic prediction of future development. 
Ay! We can use our imagination and build a world where 
man is the sole master of his own destiny; a world where 
his powers and knowledge will give him mastery over the 
greater part of his physical handicaps; and yet one might 
legitimately ask of him who aceepts that as the ultimate 
end of history, progress, mastery, power, for what? What 
after you have achieved all this is the final value, the ulti- 
mate end of your achievements? Have they any significance 
beyond yourself? Was all history, all war, all struggle, all 
murder, all love, and all pain for a hundred thousand years 
to give you what you have? And now that you have it, 
what? What is the ultimate verity after you have arrived 
at your prospective millenium? These are legitimate ques- 
tions to ask of one who accepts the optimistic view of the 
process of historical development as the final end. 

These questions however must remain unanswered. At 
least written history cannot undertake to answer them with- 
out first resigning its claim to a science dealing with known 
facts. These riddles must be left to the prophet and phil- 
osopher, whose claims to a knowledge of the past as well 
as the future often depends upon other grounds than those 
from which the historian draws his conelusions—a knowl- 
edge based upon inspiration and faith rather than historica} 
evidence. 

History’s inability to answer the question of the ultimate 
why in human affairs, and her failure to make possible the 
exact comparison of successive historical phenomena for 
present instruction, still leave to her some very important 
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functions which make historical study a valuable part of 
any educational program. 

1. History provides us with a certain technical knowl- 
edge of method and process, of how things were done and 
changes were made, and thus stimulates technical develop- 
ment. 

2. History gives us an insight into the process through 
which our present environment, institutional as well as spir- 
itual, developed. It describes the steps by which we have 
elimbed to our present political, social, religious, and eth- 
ical concepts and forms. It thus not only gives our present 
situation some logical significance and meaning, but makes 
possible a valuation of the present in the light of its spe- 
cific antecedents. 

3. History partially satisfies the question we all ask 
at one time or other—the question of Whence and How— 
and gives a partial explanation of How even if it remains 
unsatisfactory in its answer to Whence by the very nature 
of the material with which it has to deal, a vague and un- 
defined past. It yet tells us something of our ancestors, of 
their life, their ideas, and of their efforts and understanding, 
the world in which they lived. 

4. History has in the past served and does today serve 
the purpose of justification and criticism in our effort to im- 
press our own will upon the world in which we live. We 
find this use of history very widespread. Both the Cath- 
olics and the Protestants have used history as a means of 
attack and defense, and in some cases have written good 
histories. One has only to mention Jansen’s History of the 
German People to demonstrate that. Today the radical and 
the conservative are both appealing to history,—one to just- 
ify change, and the other, to preserve our present in- 
stitutions. But this subjection of historical method to 
partisan ends is hardly a use that history, with its claims 
to a place among the sciences, can welcome with any satis- 
faction, 
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5. History satisfies to a great many people the interest 
and love for the dramatic, both a genuine function and a 
genuine need. One of the reasons why history was mostly 
a record of kings and queens, lords and ladies, with their 
adventures and pleasures, was not only because the truer 
history was not understood, but because detailing at great 
length the love affairs and quarrels of some king would be 
more popular than a book dealing with history in a less per- 
sonal sense. History in a large measure took the place 
now occupied by the popular novel. 

6. History has a genuine value as a cultural process. It 
broadens the imagination, gives us a sense of the relative, 
an insight into the poetic colorfulness and varied forms of 
human activity. It definitely makes us appreciative of the 
many-sided and different in our social life. It ought also 
to help us to a choice of what seem the more and less per- 
manent values. 

These enumerated functions of history while not com- 
plete are yet sufficient to give history a permanent and 
prominent place in any scheme of education. An educated 
man without a historical background appears to me to be 
similar to a coat without its seams, without connection or 
continuity, something that must always be disjointed and 
loose. 


FRANK TANNENBAUM. 





